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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE Cheltenham election furnished a great 
T surprise not in its result but in the numbers 
who turned out to vote. On a register far from 
up to date, with no violently contentious issues to 
move the average elector, in a mainly residential con- 
Sstituency, with two of the three candidates fighting 
Obviously forlorn hopes, and with a General 
Election in the background, it was not merely 
Predicted it was everywhere taken for granted 
that the poll would be a small one. It proved to 
be actually larger than in 1924, some 8o per cent. 
of the electors entering the booths. This is a 
sign of greater political interest than anyone 
expected to see, and as Cheltenham is a con- 
Stituency with more women voters than men it is 
doubly significant. The Conservative candidate, 
of course, held the seat, but the combined votes of 
his opponents came to more than were cast for 
Some day the fact that three parties are 
trying and failing to adjust themselves to a two- 
Party electoral system will become the supreme 
issue of our politics. 


The relations between a political party and its 
organization, its ‘‘ machine,’’ are always a matter 
of interest. On the eve of a General Election 
they become peculiarly so. Among the Con- 
servatives, as the Yarmouth Conference—with 
which we deal in a leading article—shows, 
the balance between the two factors is fairly 
evenly held. That is to say, the ‘“‘ machine,” 
while it expresses its views, does not 
attempt, as it does in America, to dictate their 
policy to the leaders. It has not been the agents 
and the delegates, but Mr. Baldwin and his 
colleagues who have led the Conference, That is 
as it should be, and it is more than ever necessary 
that Conservatism should preserve this freedom 
as Labour is palpably losing it. operative 
force in the Conservative Party is still leadership 
from above. In the Labour sdaity it is pressure 
from below. 


The Labour Party faces the autumn campaign 
and next year’s election with high hopes and 
considerable embarrassments. It has 487 can- 
didates already in the field, and more are expected. 
The trouble, naturally, is finance. Even if a 
central election fund of £100,000 can be raised, 
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a tremendous burden will fall upon the local 
workers. Conservatives, however, need not 
imagine that the difficulties will not be resolutely 
met by the enthusiasts and the voluntary canvassers. 
The Labour Party is now beginning to feel 
the pinch of the contracting-in system applied to 
the political levy, and it is estimated that the 
income once derived from this source may, be 
reduced by as much as a third. The extent of the 
Communists’ flank attack is uncertain, but twenty 
or thirty ‘‘ Reds ”’ may go to the polls against the . 
** Pinks.’’ Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s move to 
Seaham will be attended by a Communist 
opponent, but the seat should be a safe one. Now 
that the Communists have lost the support of the 
fairly extreme men who once liked to make formal 
salutes to Moscow, the Labour Party should gain 
in unity what it is losing in finance. Next week’s 
conference at Birmingham is unlikely to be 
stormy. 


The Church Congress meets next week at Chel- 
tenham. The subject chosen is eminently right: 
the real meaning of the Church of England. It is 
easy to mock at Anglican inclusiveness—so wide- 
embracing, the critics say, as to signify nothing 
in particular. But this is the opposite of truth. 
For Anglicanism is a definite ethos, which has 
propagated itself all over the world, in the United 
States, for example, and in all the British Domin- 
ions. It is therefore quite independent of Estab- 
lishment. It is not a mere accident of history but 
a vital and enduring tradition, which offers its own 
specific contribution to the future development of 

hristianity. A certain looseness of texture, with 
“‘ ragged edges,’’ is part of the genius of the 
tradition. The existence of the Congress at all, 
and the choice of the subject for discussion, are in 
themselves the. best rejoinder to the rather hys- 
terical protest issued by certain Anglo-Catholics 
against the inclusion of a well-known Modernist 
among the speakers on the programme. The 
Anglo-Catholics have deservedly won an honoured 
place in the Church of England; their claim to 
control it is intolerable. But this document is the 
shriek of frightened men who know they have 
overreached their credit. Mutual respect for dif- 
ferences and a real desire for rich variety are of the 
essence of the English Church. That party poli- 
tics will be disallowed in debates presided over by 
the Bishop of Gloucester fortunately goes without 
saying. We refer in a leading article to some of 
the larger issues involved. 


Even the most superficial reader of the foreign 
Press is forced to realizd that, on the Continent at 
any rate, Great Britain is now looked upon as the 
most serious obstacle to the development of inter- 
national co-operation. A good deal of League of 
Nations money is spent on enquiries of very little 
practical value, and reasoned opposition to such 
activities would not have been misunderstood, but 
the demand for a drastic cut in the total budget, 
irrespective of the purposes for which! the money 
was to have been allocated, coupled with a request 
for an expensive enquiry into the opium situation 
in the Far East—an enquiry which can only 
benefit a few members of the League—has: not 
unnaturally given rise to the belief that the British 
Government want to impede the further develop- 
ment of the League as a whole. One or two 


remarks by Lord Cushendun questioning the 
value of efforts to reach agreement on the reduc. 
tion of armaments and Sir Cecil Hurst’s opposition 
to a general model treaty of conciliation o¢ 
arbitration have strengthened this unfortunate 
impression. 


In our view the unpopularity of the British dele. 
gation is due less to the lack of enthusiasm shown 
by the Government for the League than to their 
excessive deference to the experts of the Ciyij 
Service. Just as the Treasury has ruled our rela. 
tions with the League, so the Admiralty is being 
allowed to dictate our policy towards the United 
States. On many occasions we have called atten. 
tion to the unfortunate effects of the refusal to pub- 
lish the terms of the Anglo-French naval agree. 
ment: the more that is known of those terms, the 
less astonishing does American suspicion become, 
If the League’s Preparatory Disarmament Com. 
mission was to, make any progress it was essential 
for London and Paris to come to some compromise 
for the limitation of naval armaments. But the 
suggestion that there should be no restriction on 
small cruisers makes it inevitable that Washing. 
ton should feel a deliberate attempt is being made 
to saddle the United States with all the responsi. 
bility for the failure to make progress towards the 
reduction of armaments. If the Government 
allow officials in Whitehall to dictate their policy 
they will stand a poor chance when election time 
comes round, and, more serious still, will risk 
involving us in foreign complications of the 
gravest possible nature. 


The lack of agreement between the principal 
naval powers bids fair to hold up all the work for 
the reduction of armaments. The League 
Assembly has made; little definite progress. It 
rejected Count Bernstorff’s demand for the sum 
moning of the general Conference for the Limita 
tion of Armaments some time in the coming year, 
and, although it decided that the Preparatory 
Committee should meet within the next few 
months, there is as yet no prospect that the meet- 
ing will achieve anything. It may be doubted 
whether any real reduction is possible until there 
is a more general feeling of security, following on 
the development of arbitration and other methods 
of settling international disputes. But, on the 
other hand, the ex-Allied Powers are pledged by 
the Versailles Treaty to reduce their armaments 
to the lowest point consistent with national safety, 
and Germany will not much longer agree to 
remain disarmed in an over-armed Europe. Should 
Germany one day announce her determination to 
reconstruct her army because her neighbours have 
not reduced theirs, Europe will be faced with 4 
crisis more dangerous than any which has 
arisen since the war. 


With the departure of Sir John Simon and his 
colleagues the Indian Statutory Commission 
enters on much the most important part of its 
enquiry. Of Sir John Simon’s patient and firm 
handling of the difficulties created by boycotters 
there can hardly be praise beyond deserving, and 
it is plain that the boycotters, weakened by many 
defections in the provinces, have been outwitted 


by him in the central legislature. We cannot, 
however, agree with those who, rejoicing over the 
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merits of the chairman and the partial defeat of 


the boycotters, assume that the success of the 
Statutory Commission’s labours is assured. 
Success would be the production of a scheme 
which enabled British India, without grave danger 
to herself, to the Native States and to the Empire, 


‘to move towards self-government. The co-opera- 
tion of the whole body of Indian politicians, who 
even in theory represent only a minority of the 


population, and many of whom in fact misrepresent 
even their constituencies, would be welcome but 
would not guarantee that success. There is: not 


-asingle hopeful scheme before the public in India. 


The absurdities of the Indian Nationalists are 
almost matched by the British commercial com- 
munity’s counsel of perfection in favour of a 
federation of Native»States, made in face of the 
bitter hostility of the Nationalists to the Native 
States as they exist. The wisest policy would be 
the scrapping of diarchy and the building up of 
self-government from a humble foundation in the 
provinces alone, but who among our politicians 
is prepared to face thirty years of fierce agitation 
and outcries about broken pledges? 


The World Fuel Conference has proved a 
many-sided demonstration of how eagerly all 
nations are searching for a cheap source of power, 
and how keenly science and engineering are now 
working to obviate the prodigious misuse of 
natural resources that has gone on in the past. 
Great Britain, with only one reservoir of power, 
her coal, has perhaps been the most recklessly 
spendthrift land on earth. We are only just 
beginning to realize that to burn coal is to 
squander it, that the by-products of coal are of 
greater moment than the coal itself, and that not 
until these by-products have been extracted should 
the residuum be used for industrial or domestic 

A hundred technical problems have 
still to be solved before the coal conscience which 
is awakening within us becomes effective in action. 
But at least we are fronting in the right direction. 


The complacent ignorance of a section of the 
popular newspaper Press in most literary and 
‘artistic matters is ordinarily to be taken with a 
shrug. But we really must protest when the 
existence of Keats’s Shakespeare and _ the 
fevelations of Sir Hall Caine about Rossetti are 
made the sensations of the week. What is news 
to the newsmongers is not necessarily news to 
the educated public. That Keats’s Shakespeare 
was in America has been known not only to the 
curious in such matters but to a great many 
others, and Sir Hall Caine’s memories of 
Rossetti, in a slightly more condensed and 
cautious form, appeared a great many years ago. 
The great discovery that Rossetti was pro- 


foundly interested in Mrs. William Morris 
is discovery of what was known half a 
century ago to -everyone in the least con- 


cerned about his painting. The nature of his 
interest cannot be precisely defined; it never was 
defined by those who, unlike Sir Hall Caine, 
knew both intimately. The tragedy was not that 
which Sir Hall Caine, in perfect good faith but 
in obedience to a novelist’s instinct, hints to us. 
Tt was simply that at the end of a protracted and 
anxious engagement neither D. G. R. nor his 
bride were what they had been. The conduct of 


Rossetti after her death in imploring Swinburne 
to come and live with him on the ground that 
Swinburne had been her dearest friend was not 
the conduct of a man in love with another woman, 


We have repeatedly criticized the railway 
companies for their lack of initiative in serving 
the comfort and convenience of their passengers : 
we can now be grateful that they have, at long 
last, provided third-class ‘‘ sleepers’ for long 
journeys. The reform has been urged on them 
for many years, and it is only under stress of 
urgent clamour and crushing competition that 
they have consented. The reports speak well of 
the third-class carriages which are convertible into 
four-bunk cabins, and it seems that a traveller to 
Scotland gets very good value for the extra seven 
shillings on his third-class fare. The British 
first-class ‘‘ sleepers ’’ are the best in the world, 
and their very real luxury cannot naturally be’ 
emulated. But the third-class tourist can now lie 
down in comparative comfort and suffer no 
interruption until his morning cup of tea. The 
first bookings for these bunks have been heavy, 
and we imagine they will continue so. Now that 
the railway companies have so far woken up as to 
permit us to sleep, there are plenty of other objects 
for reforming energy. Let them clean out their 
ghastly refreshment rooms and provide a proper 
catering service. Let them also do the obvious 
thing and provide garages at suburban and 
country stations at a reasonable fee. There are 
many motorists who would gladly finish their 
journey citywards by train if the railways offered 
any encouragement. 


There are few things at which men toil so 
hard as their games. Increased skill, following 
on this terrific diligence, is continually making 
the old rules ridiculous. Accordingly the govern- 
ing bodies of the various sports spend their time 
in panting after the runaway virtuosity of the 
champions and in trying to lasso this heart- 
breaking efficiency with new rules. The con- 
trollers of billiards have from time to time to save 
the game from becoming a mechanical routine 
by barring new strokes and the M.C.C. are 
considering ways to stump the all-day batsman 
who turns the cricket year into a monotonous 
series of centuries. Now the potentates of St. 
Andrews have been discussing the terrible potency 
of the “ tigers ’’ who turn the long holes into 
“‘a drive and a mashie’’ with the aid of the 
modern golf-ball and the mixture of swing and 
slog. It is obvious that a larger and a lighter 
ball would go less far and fare less well than the 
rubber-cored bullet which finds a flight and run 
of 300 yards not too much for it in dry weather. 
The lighter ball will yield more to pull and slice, 
and perhaps the tigers more often have to share 
the rabbit’s uncertain course to the hole. Mean- 
while, as the statesmen say, the situation remains 
unchanged. But if the ball is altered to curb 
the mighty ones, the plight of the weak will be 
worse than ever. However, the rabbit has the 


consolation of being usually a happy bungler. 
He will continue to amuse himself, unterrified by 
any bogey and content with any ball so long as 
he catches it a good crack now and again, and has 


one good wallop to discuss at the nineteenth hole. 
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THE YARMOUTH CONFERENCE 
A S the last before the General Election, 


the Conservative Party Conference at 

Yarmouth has more than ordinary interest, 
But it would be easy to exaggerate the importance 
of this or of any other party Conference. In no 
party, and least of all in the Conservative Party, 
do these mass meetings of delegates settle policy, 
nor do the resolutions that they pass in any sense 
abrogate the responsibility of the leaders. It 
frequently happens in mass meetings that the 
extremer counsels obtain the majority of the 
votes, but it would be a rash conclusion that 
they are therefore representative of the mind of 
the party as a whole. We speak with the utmost 
respect of the local delegates who compose these 
meetings, but Burke’s warning that because the 
_ great cattle browse in silence we must not mistake 
the sound of the grasshoppers for the voice of 
the field has an application to every conference. 

The function of these meetings is to bring the 
party workers in the constituencies into closer touch 
with the party leaders, to create a mood that 
makes for unity of purpose, to interpret policy, 
and incidentally to ventilate new ideas. The 
worst conference is one which, by attempting to 
usurp the functions of the responsible leaders 
of the party, gives occasion to the enemy to scoff 
and produces an impression of disunion. The 
most useful is that which combines frankness 
of discussion with absolute loyalty to the common 
interest and to the accepted leaders of the party. 
For after all, however great one’s respect for a 
collection of party delegates, they have no sort 
of corporate responsibility, and while party leaders 
will pay diligent attention to what is said, the 
interpretation of the party’s and the country’s 
interest is for them alone. The party conference 
is like a barometer. You tap it and as it drops 
or rises you go out with or without an umbrella. 
But it is not an oracle on the conduct of your 
business. 

There was some talk of turning the Conference 
(we write while it is still in progress) 
into a protectionist platform, but unless these 
rumours had no other foundation than the wishes 
of the opposing parties, wiser counsels seem to 
have prevailed. Even the safeguarding resolution 
of Sir Henry Page-Croft does not go beyond 
mild complaints of the slow progress that has 
been made with the policy and is apparently 
covered by the Prime Minister’s letter to the Chief 
Whip at the beginning of August. Is not the 
whole controversy on Free Trade and Protection 
very much in the same state as that over 
Socialism? The prevailing mood of the 
Conservative Party is Protectionist in the same 
sense as that of the Labour Party is Socialistic. 
But only a small part of the strength of the 
Labour Party is derived from active belief in 
Socialism as a general creed, and the same thing 
may be said of the Conservative Party and 
Protection. The moderate and_ responsible 
Labour leaders spend most of their time resisting 
those who are working for the establishment of the 
Socialism as a general creed, and the same thing 
is equally the duty of the Conservative leaders, 
however strong their general belief in Protection 


Protectionists and confine the activities of the 
party to what is practical and expedient. Are 
we not all Fabians now on this question of 
Protection? There are a few who still preach 
Free Trade as a complete and final revelation of 
the policy that is best for the country, but their 
number is diminishing even among the Liberals, 
Is it not the worst mistake that the Conservative 
Party could make, just when the idol of Free 
Trade has fallen, to set up another idol of 
Protection in its place, and make willingness to 
worship it a test of party loyalty? The mistake 
is the more inexcusable because in Mr, 
Churchill’s schemes of rating reform we have an 
alternative method of helping the productive 
industries. Mr. Churchill’s fiscal reforms 
can be combined with a purely Fabian policy on 
safeguarding which takes each particular case 
on its merits and refuses to judge it by reference 
to any abstract principle. But it cannot be 
worked with a policy of full-blooded Protection, 
and the more the party is committed to Protection 
as a theory the more attention is distracted from 
what is, after all, the biggest piece of constructive 
reform that the Government have attempted. 

If, as there is some reason to believe, some 
of the more ardent Protectionists in the 
have renewed their advocacy, either because they 
dislike the rating reforms or see in them a rival 
that will supersede their own fiscal schemes, they 
are, of course, fully entitled to their opinion, 
But they cannot work indirectly against the 
rating schemes and still remain loyal members 
of the party. The strongest of all the arguments 
against forcing the issue of protection now is that 
while it will concentrate opposition it will at the 
same time blur the good impression that the 
rating reforms might make on the popular mind, 
The mild character of the safeguarding resolutions 
perhaps shows that this truth is being recognized; 
but it cannot be kept too steadily in mind at the 
Conference. The rebound of any raging, tearing 
propaganda for Protection now must inevitably be 
against the rating reforms. For if there is one 
law of political tactics that is certain, it is that 
the electorate cannot carry more than one idea 
of constructive change in its head at a time. If 
it is given two, then, quite irrespective of 
their merits, they will fight each other. 
This fanaticism for an abstract idea as distin 
guished from particular applications is wholly 
foreign to the genius of the Conservative Party 
and the best work that the Conference could do 
would be to discourage it. 

Foreign affairs do not lend themselves to 
discussion at a Party conference, and though 
there are some things that might usefully be said 
by the delegates on some aspects of the Foreign 
Office work the atmosphere of a conference is 
unsuitable, and perfectly frank discussion might 
create a false impression abroad. On the other 
hand there are three resolutions on the reform 
of the House of Lords, and while it is in the 
highest degree unlikely that the Government will 
find any time before the General Election to 
proceed with the proposals that have been put 
forward, a discussion at the Conference might be 
helpful, for if, as is probable, the Conservatives 
are returned to power, the party will have to make 
up its mind on this most difficult of questions. 


may be, to resist the revolutionary school of 


The opinion of the rank and file Conservatives 
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may well be of great importance in educating 
their leaders. On the whole it would be unwise 
for the party to touch the Parliament Act; it is 
not necessary to give the Lords power over money 
bills in order to increase their usefulness. But 
what we should like to see is some distinction 


’ ‘between ordinary legislation, whether financial or 


eneral, and legislation that alters the constitution. 
Under the scheme of reform introduced by Lord 
Cave the consent of the House of Lords is 


necessary to its own abolition or to any further 


restriction of its powers, and that change, reason- 
able in itself, would give us a useful barrier 
against constitutional change that would be under 
no suspicion of being anti-democratic. It would 
take eight years or two whole Parliaments to 
abolish the House of Lords; and that is not an 
excessive time. We do not agree with those who 
dismiss reform of the Lords as unimportant. 
The danger of sudden or capricious changes in the 
constitution is a serious one, and it is the duty of 
Conservatives to erect all the safeguards that 
are consistent with full democratic sovereignty. 


CHURCH AND NATION 


HIS week the Bishops have been again in 

Session to decide the policy in the Prayer 

Book issue. They have, at the time of our 
going to press, made no statement about their 
decisions, and we write in ignorance of their 
exact plans. But the situation itself indicates 
the lines along which they will have to act. 
There is the administrative problem, which is 
concerned with the immediate future; and there 
is the much more pregnant question of the 
Church’s relationship to the State and Nation— 
terms which are by no means identical. In a 
sense they will therefore have to frame two 
policies. 

The Deposited Book, as it is oddly called, has 
come to be regarded as the symbol of a common 
mind in the Church of England, and to go back 
on it would be disastrous. It would be the 
surrender of a flag for which many have made 
heavy sacrifices. On the other hand we have 
some misgivings lest preoccupation with the 
present danger should obscure the far bigger 
Claims of the future. The tactical defeat which 
the Bishops suffered was really due to a muddle 
about objectives. The whole difficulty has arisen 
because the Book rejected by the Commons 
tried to secure two different aims at once. On 
the one hand it was an attempt to enrich and 
liberalize Anglican worship, and to bring it more 
eflectively into touch with the life and thought 
of the twentieth century. There it had the whole 
Country with it. On the other hand it sought 
t0 provide the Bishops with an instrument for 
festoring discipline. This involved the insertion 
of Rubrics about the Reservation of the 
Sacrament to which many (rightly or wrongly) 
took exception and thus decided to vote against 
the Book. It is the failure of the latter aim 
Which now sets the Bishops their problem; and 
it is inevitable that, being Bishops, their thought 

primarily concern itself with discipline and 
administration. Beyond all doubt a recovered 


| they 


respect for law and the power to enforce such a 
law as will be respected are vital to the Church’s 
true welfare. Nobody thinks that the existing 
law is capable of being enforced now or has any 
longer any moral authority. The Bishops must 
face what this implies bravely. To shelve the 
so-called controversial problems at this stage 
would not be merely cowardice: it would give 
the extremists all that they most desire. But it 
would be nothing short of disastrous if the other 
and more important factor were sacrificed to 
administrative necessity. The exigencies of 
episcopal diplomacy must not be allowed to fix 
exclusive attention on what is not the primarily 
important point, 

The Premier told the House truly enough that 
it is the Liberals within the Church who stand 
to lose most by the failure of the measure, and 
the debate that night made very clear the decisive 
welcome with which the English people will 
receive any liberalizin~ tendency in the teaching 
and worship of the C‘mrch. And that is the 
primarily important point. The nice adjustment 
of Catholic and Protestant will do but little to 
save the soul of England, for neither of these 
forms of traditionalism can interpret the real 
needs of the coming time. All who wish well to 
the cause of religion will desire to help the 
Bishops as best they can. But what matters most 
is not merely discipline: what is needed is a 
braver emphasis on the real task of the Church 
of England as a light in the hearts of English 
men and women, and a far more missionary 
conception of its opportunity and responsibility. 

The discussions in the country last summer 
revealed a sincere desire for the good of the 
Church mingled with an anxious misgiving lest 
it should now take a wrong turning. Bishop 
Gore’s demand for closer definition of the limits 
of the Church of England is an illustration of 
what the nation fears. It is afraid of the Church 
becoming a sect, highly organized and homo- 
geneous, but allowing itself to be more and 
more withdrawn from the broad stream of national 
thought and life. It is afraid lest the Church to- 
day shall repeat the mistake of the Tractarian 
leaders. The Oxford men were faced with a 
situation in which the Church, threatened on 
both sides, could only justify and defend itself 
by a rediscovery of its inherent principles and 
a re-thinking of its essential mission. They 
turned their thought backward to the past, and 
exhumed the ‘ notes ’’ of the Church from the 
theology of the fifth century. A kind of academic 
antiquarianism seems to have dogged all their 
thought and action; and they gave a bias to all 
that has happened since, which has been, on the 
whole, far from healthy. They drove a wedge 
between the life of the Church and the life of the 
surrounding nation, which has been a real 
catastrophe for both. 

With the social aspirations of their day 
those great men had scarcely any sympathy: 
indeed, so far as they understood them, 

regarded them with definite hostility. 
(Newman observed that he could trace ‘‘ some- 
thing of Anti-Christ’? in the Reform Bill: 
Keble complained that Newman’s radicalism put 
a strain on the consciences of his colleagues.) 
The result was that the thought of the Church 
tended towards an unhealthy iatroversion, and the 
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breach between religion and daily life is due, 
in a large measure, to this tendency. That is a 
mistake which must not be repeated. The 
Church has now an opportunity, such as it has 
not had for many years, of repairing the breach 
which has been too long widening. 

It is, we believe, vitally important that the 
Church should now give the impression not so 
much of wishing to assert itself against an adverse 
Parliamentary vote as of desiring to serve more 
effectively the moral and spiritual needs of 
England. The true rationale of the Church, as of 
everything that is alive, lies not in the past but 
in the future, in that which it is seeking to 
become: and it has before it a wonderful chance 
of leadership for national justice and international 
peace. Mr. Fletcher’s recent letter in The Times 
was an exact perversion of the real feeling of the 
nation. Men of good-will desire above all things 
that the Church by its ministries and worship 
should consecrate and bring to true effectiveness 
the deep but largely inarticulate longings of the 
people for a new way of life. It will best 
preserve its spiritual integrity by regaining its 
hold on men’s allegiance at that point at which 
they most desire its service. The nation is not 
primarily interested in its difficulties of internal * 
discipline. It is more than ready for an 
adventurous lead towards religious sincerity and 
truth and more experimental forms of worship, 
which would gather into the Church all that is 
best in our national life and idealism consecrated 
by the Christian spirit. It is in this way that the 
Church will come alive again as the true home 
of the English people. The alternative to Anglo- 
Catholicism, which a very large number of 
Englishmen dislike, is not the attempt to restrict 
the Church by legal or administrative action to 
an unenterprising mediocrity. It is a more 
courageous interpretation of the genius of English 
Christianity, finding new expression in a new 
world. If the Bishops have the faith and insight 
to give a strong lead in that direction they will 
find the people of England close behind them. 

Within that context and as an incident in the 
richer and wider service of the nation, the Church 
must recover internal peace and discipline and 
come to agreement about its forms of worship. 
It is, we believe, mainly a question of emphasis. 
Few will be found seriously to claim that those 
who never by any chance avail themselves of the 
ministries provided by the Church should have 
the right to control its liturgy. People have 
only to see for themselves that the Church is seek- 
ing the nation’s highest good, willing to lose its 
life that it may find it, for their good-will to be 
guaranteed. Let the Bishops but make the right 
gesture while the solution is being found in 
practice, and nobody will grudge the Church its 
Prayer Book. In authorizing all that is proposed 
the Bishops will be on perfectly safe ground. 
Public opinion certainly would not tolerate legal 
interference or coercion with all the consequences 
it would involve. In the happy, illogical 
English fashion the new and greatly improved 
forms of worship will come to be familiar and 
appreciated; and in a few years when the time 
comes to invest the Book with full authority, 
not a finger will be raised against it, and people 
will wonder what all the fuss was about. 


ARISING OUT OF AN INTERIM 
REPORT... 


By D. S. MacCoLi 


HE newspapers have published the interim 

findings of the Royal Commission on Nationa] 

Museums and Galleries, and I have commented 
elsewhere upon the very reasonable estimate 
forward to meet the most pressing claims for build 
ing extension, and also upon certain issues of the 
first importance that remain for consideration; 
evidence already given raises many problems of 
secondary importance and with some of those I may 
deal later. To-day I propose to illustrate by a few 
examples the obstruction in small things from which 
the Museums and Galleries have to suffer. It is the 
business of the Treasury to scrutinize every item of 
expenditure, but the saving is sometimes out of 
all proportion to the inconvenience it produces. 

The first instance I will take is from the British 
Museum. It is now fourteen years since the great 
extension on the North side was completed and 
opened. The central feature on that side, no doubt 
put there after careful consideration, and with all 
the majesty of the columned front and the flanking 
British lions to draw the wayfaring man’s attention, 
was a second and very desirable entrance to the 
Museum. But the wayfaring man, if foolish enough 
to believe that this door is a door, errs therein, 
for the door so very magnificently planned has never 
been opened. That it was not planned merely asa 
blind decorative feature is evident from the fact 
that just inside is a lift which would carry visitors 
in a trice to the Print Room, the upper one of the 
great Edward the VII galleries. As it is, the visitor 
who makes hopefully for this seeming entrance has 
to skirt the huge building, cross the forecourt, climb 
a stair and take a devious course through various 
departments, thus returning on his tracks to the 
tune of something over half a mile. For those who 
have a poor topographical sense and do not make 
frequent visits, repeated search and enquiry art 
necessary, and that visitors are actually put off by 
this remoteness and puzzle-track is brought out ia 
the figures of attendance. So far from increasing, 
the number of visitors to the enlarged Print Room 
and its vast exhibition ante-room is smaller than of 
old. The Slade student, as one of the witnesses 
pointed out, could stroll across from Gower Street 
to the North entrance and pop into the Print Depart 
ment without loss of time: now he and his like must 
circle round and take that distracting way and all 
because one or two extra attendants are necessary 
to keep the door. The administration of the 
Museum is probably in need of too many things 
that cost money to insist upon this particular com 
venience to visitors, but how absurd that a great 
institution should not be allowed a back door as @ 
matter of course! Happily, when the new 
University of London buildings face upon this side 
of the Museum, a stream of scholars bound for the 
Library and other departments will come battering 
at that door and we shall slip in with them. 

A second example is from the Wallace 
Collection. The Treasury, in one of its expansive 
moments before the war, sanctioned the conversioa 
of some dangerously tindery bedrooms at the top 
of Hertford House into three extremely useful and 
well-lighted galleries. In the rearrangement of the 
buried Collection after the war this extra spact 
made it possible to rehang the Dutch and modem 
English and French sections of paintings with 
reasonable visibility and elbow-room. The most 
notable pictures remained below, within comfortable 
reach of the eye: secondary pieces, which the 
persistent student still wishes to see, were hung 
upstairs, even better lighted, and various show 
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cases of Sévres and other ware that had encumbered 
the galleries below found space in the middle of the 
floors. At long last also a lift was provided, after 
the weary years in which the staff had toiled upstairs 
to the offices many times a day; so that frail members 
of the public could also be hoisted up. For a short 
time those galleries were opened and enjoyed: then 
the axe descended. The attendant staff was reduced 
below what the Trustees considered safety point, 
the galleries were closed and are seen now only on 

nal application by students who are aware of 
their existence. When so splendid a gift as the 
Wallace Collection is made to the nation it is scurvy 
treatment of the donor to refuse, for the sake of 
petty saving, to provide the service required to 
show it. 

Our masters have been more compliant of late 
years in the provision of modest grants for depart- 
mental libraries. While Charles Holroyd was Keeper 
of the Tate Gallery the only work of reference 

ided him for compiling his catalogue was 
Bryan’s dictionary, and when I was transferred to the 
Wallace Collection after securing the beginning of a 
library at Millbank, I found the same poverty. 
Books are the first necessity for research and a 
busy keeper can afford little time for consultation 
of them elsewhere. Some part of the huge range 
of subjects covered by the Collection has obtained 
first aid. But leeway has still to be made up here, 
and the £20 allowed annually at Millbank takes 
no account of the new Foreign Gallery. 

A second necessity for the full education and 
equipment of the Gallery or Museum official is to 
travel and study the subject in foreign collections. If 
he devotes his short annual leave to this purpose 
he does it at expense both to his pocket and his 
health, The small sum and the allowance of time 
required for such visits would be amply repaid in a 
coin which the Treasury might well count among 
our currencies, namely the efficiency of Museum 
officials and the repute of English scholarship. The 
National Gallery is lucky in possessing a ‘‘ Lewis 
Fund’ which can be applied to general purposes 
other than purchase of pictures. From this it has 
made a beginning of allowances to its staff for 
travel, and if the Treasury Jupiter is too poor there 
could be no more welcome gift to the other galleries 
than a fund of the same type. 

At the Victoria and Albert Museum, which is not 
directly under the Treasury, the rule of the Education 
Office appears to allow of greater elasticity. The 
Director was recently given six months’ leave to 
carry out a lecturing engagement in an American 
University. The Department saved upon his salary, 
but sacrificed his services for that period, both they 
and he no doubt believing that his incidental study 
of the American collections, public and private, and 
of the methods of their museums, would, on balance, 
be for the good of his charge at home. So striking 
adeparture from use and wont encourages the idea 
that our museums and galleries generally would gain 
by the interposition between them and the counting- 
house control of a spirit whose ruling impulse would 
not be to deny. 

I will end this carping with one more example. 
\ in winter a sudden fog descends on London, 
visitors are turned out of the National Galleries at 
Trafalgar Square and Millbank because no eleetric 
light is provided against such emergencies or to eke 
out the winter daylight at less completely fuliginous 
times. Probably the reason is less the cost of such 
Sccasional illumination than the fear that a demand 

opening in the evening would follow, with the 
very considerable expense of an enlarged watching- 
staff. But there is electric lighting already at 


Hertford House, and it is time to end the anomaly 
by which at those other galleries the visitor must 
STope in obscurity or be turned away. 


LORD CURZON’S LAST PHASE : 
A CRUEL PORTRAIT * 


By A, A. B. 


ORD RONALDSHAY has sacrificed the feel- 

ings of a friend to the duty of a biographer. 

No one who reads this third volume can remain 
ignorant of the fact that Lord Curzon, outside a 
small circle, was the best hated man of his day, and 
of the reasons why he was so. Lord Ronaldshay has 
admitted the superior obligation of truth so unflinch- 
ingly that my criticism of his lack of perspective is 
almost disarmed. Almost, but not quite, for I must 
point out that his copiousness on comparatively unim- 
portant subjects has resulted in ignoring cardinal 
incidents, or, if not ignoring, in leaving a smudge 
where there ought to have been an accurate picture. 
For instance, exactly what did Curzon do (i) in the 
House of Lords division on the Parliament Act of 
1911; (ii) in the 1916 intrigue which deposed Asquith ; 
(iii) on the extension of the franchise in 1918; (iv) 
about the repeal of the Union in 1922? These ques- 
tions seem to me “‘ acid tests’’ of a man’s char- 
acter. Yet Lord Ronaldshay leaves me in a state of 
darkness or doubt as to the part actually played by 
Lord Curzon on those occasions. 

The most malignant deity could not have devised 
a more fatal gift for George Curzon than his appoint- 
ment at the age of thirty-nine to the Viceroyalty of 
India. The boyish idolatry of Eton, followed by the 
flattery of Balliol, both rather unpleasant samples of 
snobbishness, would soon have been corrected by the 
back benches of the House of Commons, if the 
leaders of his party had left Curzon to fight his way 
to the front. But he was thrust into a post which 
excited and confirmed the worst faults of his char- 
acter. The Viceroy of India is the nearest thing to 
an absolute monarch which the British Empire 
tolerates. For seven years Curzon was on a pedestal 
with no one to say him nay. Then he was con- 
fronted by a man with a will and a conceit as strong 
as his own. The Home Government, whom the 
Governor-General had _ sorely tried, supported 
Kitchener, and Curzon returned in something like dis- 
grace. Yet he could not understand why he was not 
received with banquets, and why the Garter and a 
peerage were not conferred on him by a Liberal 
Premier. 

His first contact with the reality of politics came 
in 1911 over the Parliament Act. Curzon began, as 
he always did in those days, by contemptuous 
laughter at his opponents. The idea that Asquith 
would create 500 peers was “‘ fantastic ’’—I can hear 
him saying it. His next stage, as always, was 
furious opposition; and his last, surrender. He 
urged the Conservative peers to vote against the 
Government; then to absent themselves with Lans- 
downe; and finally I do not remember whether he 
voted with the Government, or abstained, and Lord 
Ronaldshay leaves the point obscure. Several Con- 
servative peers were so enraged by Curzon’s 
cowardice that they voted for the Bill. This trans- 
action damaged Curzon’s chances of leading his 


In May, 1915, Asquith formed his coalition, and 
Curzon was brought into the Cabinet with the nominal 
office of Lord Privy Seal. For the first time he sat 
and worked with experienced politicians, some of 
whom were his superiors. Occasionally he made him- 
self ridiculous. When it was a question of evacuat- 
ing the Gallipoli peninsula, the Lord Privy Seal 
adjourned the Cabinet that he might read a 
memorandum on the horrors of the Sicilian expedi- 


** The Life of Lord Curzon.’ By Lord Ronaldshay. Vol. 3. 
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tion under Nikias as translated by Grote from 
Thucydides ! 

The intrigue by which Asquith was forced to resign 
at the end of 1916 has been described by many pens. 
The triumvirate of conspirators were Mr. Lloyd 
George, Bonar Law, and Lord Beaverbrook. Behind 
them, aiding and abetting, were many Conservative 
leaders, Lords Carson and Balfour, I suppose, for 
two, and was Lord Curzon among them? Some part he 
must have played: Lord Ronaldshay ignores the busi- 
ness. Before this deplorable transaction, Curzon 
became President of the Air Board, and was so elated 
that he attacked the Admiralty, of which Mr. Balfour 
was First Lord. More than ten years had elapsed 
since the row about Kitchener, but George ought not 
to have forgotten Arthur’s rapier play. ‘I do not 
suppose,’’ wrote the First Lord on Curzon’s memor- 
andum, ‘‘ that in the whole history of the country 
any Government Department has ever indulged so 
recklessly in the luxury of inter-departmental 
criticism. The temptation has no doubt existed; but 
it has been more or less successfully resisted. In 
the case of the Air Board, however, the ardour of 
youth and the consciousness of superior abilities have 
completely broken through the ordinary barriers of 
self-restraint.’’ That was only one of many reminders 
that he was no longer at Simla that the ex-Viceroy 
was to receive. 

Curzon’s conduct over the female enfranchisement 
clause in the Reform Act of 1918, was not only 
treacherous but imbecile. He had become in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s first Ministry Lord President of the 
Council and Leader of the House of Lords. He was 
also President of the Anti-Suffrage League, as being 
the most eminent and bitter opponent of women’s 
votes. As usual, Curzon began by throwing himself 
into frenzied opposition. Then as the time drew 
near, he began to shirk, and told the Anti-Suffrage 
League that as Leader of the House of Lords he 
could not vote against the clause. Lord Loreburn 
moved the rejection of the clause in committee, and 
Lord Curzon said that the proposal would introduce 
vast, incalculable, and almost catastrophic 
change,’’ without precedent and without justification. 
‘* If your lordships pass this part of the Bill, you 
are doing more than crossing the Rubicon—you are 
opening the flood-gates to a stream which for good 
or evil will submerge many landmarks we have 
known.’’ He then announced that he would not vote 
against the clause, because it had been inserted by 
an overwhelming majority of the House of Commons ! 
That is exactly the attitude he took up four years 
later on the Bill for giving effect to the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report on Indian Government. One would 
have thought that on India at all events Curzon would 
have stiffened his back. But no, he pointed out from 
his expert knowledge the folly and dangers of Mon- 
tagu’s crude proposals—which the Simon Commis- 
sion is now trying to modify—and concluded, with a 
shrug of the shoulders and a vote for the Bill, that 
according to democratic ideas it was better for a 
people to be badly governed by themselves than well 
governed by a superior power! If this is the philo- 
sophy of the House of Lords, in God’s name of what 
use is it? 

The whole story of Lord Curzon’s position as 
Foreign Secretary in Mr. Lloyd George’s Government 
between 1918 and 1922 is humiliating, if not shame- 
ful. Lord Ronaldshay cannot find room to tell us what 
Curzon thought of the surrender to murder and 
treason in Ireland, of the treaty with Collins and 
Griffith to break Pitt’s Union. Curzon may have 
sheltered himself behind Lord Birkenhead and Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, and said that Ireland was not 
his department. But foreign affairs were his depart- 
ment. And there is not one of the many disastrous 
policies forced upon a docile Parliament by Mr. 
Lloyd George, the crime of the war against Turkey 


into which Greece was egged by England and Fr 
the Mesopotamia folly, the scuttle out of Egypt, the 
trading agreement with Russia, to which the Foreign 
Secretary did not object. The process was always 
the same; objections, protest by memorandum, and 
acquiescence. It came to be known that Curzo, 
would not resign, and when that is known about a 
Minister, his counsel loses authority, and he is looked 
upon by his chief as a serviceable tool. Curzon woul 
not resign because he suffered from the delusion that 
he was indispensable, or because he was afraid of 
letting in a rival. 

The painful scene with Lord Stamfordham, in 1929, 
when the King’s preference for Mr. Baldwin was 
communicated to Curzon, is given with the latter's 
pencilled cri de coeur, Whether King George acted 
constitutionally in sending for Mr. Baldwin without 
consulting Mr. Bonar Law, and whether His 
Majesty was right in saying that a Prime Minister jp 
the House of Lords was an impossibility, are ques. 
tions that cannot be discussed at the end of a | 
article. The King was, at all events, following his 
grandmother’s precedent in 1894. 

All Lord Curzon’s meanness in money matters, his 
wrangling with the Hackwood agent over the repair 
of a coal-shed, his suspicion that everyone was trying 
to cheat him, his want of consideration for sub. 
ordinates and domestics, are set down in this realistic 
full-length portrait by the hand of a candid friend. 
Some of the crueller cuts might, I think, have been 
omitted by Lord Ronaldshay. 


ROSTAND II AND NAPOLEON IV 
[FRoM Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT] 


Paris, Septen.ber 25 


. APOLEON IV,’ the play by M. Maurice 
N Rostand, son of the author of ‘ 1’Aiglon,’ is 
forceful and seems likely to have a run. But 
like the previous works of M. Maurice Rostand, it 
frequently violates the rules of taste and even of 
grammar, which rouses the ire of critics, while its 
ill-founded attacks on Queen Victoria’s government 
have elicited a few protests in England and more in 
France. 

Lieutenant Carey’s case has long been made clear. 
This officer had been entrusted with the care of the 
Prince Imperial during a campaign against the Zulus 
in which the young son of Napoleon III was getting 
his first whiff of war. He was a man to be trusted, 
and he knew how deeply Queen Victoria cherished 
the son of the Empress Eugénie. A sudden panic 
made him forget his charge, but young Napoleon 
would, all the same, have remained out of reach o 
the Zulu javelins, had not a trivial accident left in 
his hand the pommel of his saddle as he was leaping 
into it. In a few moments the last Napoleon lay, 
riddled with assegais, on the ground. Carey was court 
martialled and sentenced to death and indignation 
against him in Great Britain was so general that not 
a voice would have been heard in his favour had not 
Eugénie pleaded for him. Of the Prince Im 
only a meiancholy memory would now survive wert 
it not for a beautiful prayer still to be found on4 
leaflet in many French prayer-books, along with 4 
similar effusion by Louis the Sixteenth’s daughter. A 
youth of nineteen capable of penning those imm 
lines was no ordinary person. ‘ 

Bonapartists were still strong in France at the time. 
The death of the Prince Imperial ruined their las 
hopes, and, as usual in cases of collective calamities, 
wild stories were promptly circulated to account fat 
tastically for an event in which there was nothing 
inexplicable. Many people believed that Carey, wh? 
was a Mason, had been given orders by the G 
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Orient to seize the first opportunity to rid them of 
the ghost of an Imperial restoration. It was added 
that several hours before even the French Govern- 
ment could be notified of the event, Gambetta had 
announced the good news to his brethren in the rue 
Cadet. But nobody ever accused the British Govern- 
ment of the disguised murder until M. Maurice 
Rostand came out with this explanation. 

M. Maurice Rostand is no historian, and when he 
deals with history it is in no judicial spirit. Look at 
his pictures. The charmingly refined features of his 
father are there, no doubt, but over-refined to femininity. 
No face can be less virile. The hair is literary hair 
with a vengeance. Such hair means a luxurious growth 
of thin but apparently striking ideas, and, in fact, 
M. Maurice Rostand, who has an immense lot to say, 
has never yet said anything that could be regarded 
as intellectual food for his generation. I remember 
one of the very last things Edmond Rostand 
wrote—a sonnet on the arrival from France of Gari- 
paldi’s coffin, a short time before Italy came into the 
war. The body of this great patriot was carried 
from the Alps down to the Lombard plains ‘‘ as a 
thought born in the head slowly goes down to the 
heart.’’ It takes a real poet and a thinker to embody 
such a rich emblem in one verse. I am afraid 
M. Maurice Rostand, who constantly copies his father, 
will never produce poetry of that quality. The thinker 
of the family obviously is the younger son of Edmond, 
M. Jean Rostand, who, luckily for him, began as a 
scientist but since 1918 has produced five or six 
volumes of ‘‘ maxims ’’ in the approved La Roche- 
foucauld style. People are on their guard against this 
literary mould. Twenty years ago, Jules Lemaitre 
showed, in a charming article, that mere words 
artfully tossed up in the maxim pan can deceive all 
but serious observation. The consequence is that it 
took M. Jean Rostand more time to make his mark 
than if he had written novels, which he now does 
write, but with as much attention to thought as in 
his other books. 

M. Maurice Rostand is no collector of psychological 
observations. I have no doubt that he keeps no cards 
and hardly ever makes a note. His library and his 
archives, his world and his whole source of inspira- 
tion, are all under the great shock of dark hair. 
Inspiration with him is supreme, and he is apt to 
think himself in possession of it when he is only 
carried away by his natural exuberance. Hence his 
indifference to taste, his disregard of syntax, and his 
general manner, the satisfaction of the self-taught 
man which the French language has now taken the 
habit of describing by the word primaire. Sometimes 
M. Maurice Rostand becomes unexpectedly excellent, 
touchingly so, and we hate ourselves for thinking 
rather severely of a poor boy, afflicted with a father’s 
reputation, who can rise to such heights. Reading 
the next page, or seeing the next play, we are dis- 
gusted again. The spirit blows where and when it 
listeth, and without its breath M. Maurice Rostand 
is nothing. 

People say he hates England. If he does, it must 
be because last winter he happened to read the history 
of the Hundred Years’ War, of which he never heard 
before, or an article in an encyclopedia on Sir Hudson 
Lowe. Never was a man less capable of political 
ideas worth the name. He is supposed to be a 
Germanophile, like most French Pacifists, and his 
‘Napoleon IV’ is ascribed to a desire for showing 
a passion for Germany by evidencing a dislike of 
Britain. But if it is so, it must be so in the most 
Superficial manner. Certainly, it is in the nature of 
the professional pacifist to prefer Germany, and it 
was remarkable that our French Socialists used to 
prefer even Imperial Germany. It is also a striking 


fact that a pacifist like M. Blum, the Socialist leader, 
to be a pacifist against somebody. 


But in the 


case of M. Maurice Rostand, these observations are 


useless. He needed a villain in his play; Carey 
seemed to be inadequate for the part, so Britain was 
substituted. But nobody bribed him to do so, and he 
only pleased his own genius by doing so. To look for 
high political views where there is only a psychological 
and almost biological necessity, is to misunderstand 
the nature of this writer completely. 


ROMAN OR KELTIC? 
By Joun REssIcu 


ECENTLY, as is commonly known, Mr. Henry 

J. Ford, motor-car manufacturer, collided with 

what may be considered an evidence of the 
Keltic spirit. Briefly, Mr. Ford announced that a 
car was a utilitarian article, and if he wished to build 
it to look like a hearse he would do so. Right there, 
to quote Uncle Remus, was where he nearly broke 
his molasses jug. His adherence to this Roman point 
of view very nearly put him out of business. He 
altered his design. For utility is not enough even at 
the present day: things must also have an esthetic 
value. 

For twenty centuries the white races on this globe 
have fought, flourished and generally had their being 
under the culture that the Caesars imposed upon the 
western world right to the Isles. It originated in 
the government of the soldier and the lawyer in oppo- 
sition to independence of the spirit. No matter how 
much we may approve what is called Progress and 
point to this and to that in endless array as examples 
of its efficiency it is a condition of slavery. It is 
customary to jeer at hard-wrought business men turn- 
ing to ‘ thriller ’’ stories for relaxation. It is merely 
that they are reaching for the romance that has been 
knocked out of their lives by the piston. Everywhere 
is this groping for colour. We _ sneer at the 


multitude for absorbing crude fiction—it is but 
a manifestation of the same craving. This 
Roman culture, this ‘“ kultur” which reached 


its height in Prussianism and in the war—the war 
we fought to destroy it—is distinctive in its drill- 
sergeant adherence to what are called facts: ignoring 
or not recognizing that it is not facts that matter but 
what they arouse. In the present stage of mental 
development of the white races an imposition of the 
slave condition may obtain for the moment and super- 
ficially appear to be satisfactory : but it cannot persist. 
We shall not become Robots. 

At the opposite pole stands the condition of living 
which in the general sense I call the Keltic spirit. 
While the more obvious and material results of the 
war have been so lamentably sordid and disappoint- 
ing, there is little doubt that it has reawakened the 
finer farm of our national spirit. All over Europe and 
especially in the United States of America is 
the emergence of a similar spirit noticeable, and 
while there is no room here to do more than merely 
indicate the existence of that condition in other 
countries, with the example of what happened to Mr. 
Ford as an illuminating illustration, there exists clear 
evidence of this revival—one might almost call it a 
revolt—at home. 

Two years ago I was astonished one night in Edin- 
burgh to observe, precisely at Beltane time, lasses 
and lads dancing reels and schottisches to the pipes 
in side streets round bonfires, which are always lit - 
to celebrate the holiday on the old Queen’s birthday. 
On investigation I found that the same thing was 
happening so far apart as Banff and Dumfriesshire. 
While we have deliberate efforts to revive and recap- 
ture the old national spirit in such forms as Vernacular 
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Circles and Associations; Scottish Language Circles ; 
innumerable Burns Associations; the Home Rule 
Movement, and a Scots Publishing Scheme, these 
are conscious organizations and while they are 
obviously a concrete form of the resurgence they 
-Ccannot, as evidence of spontaneity, compare in value 
with this dancing. 

There may be some degree of truth in the saying 
that the Scotsman of to-day is a weak and wilful 
imitation of the suburban cockney: the Scots cer- 
tainly are sadly handicapped by the social imitative- 
ness and struggle for spurious gentility of their middle 
classes. But their main national infliction has been 
—and unhappily still is, for it is far from being 
exorcised—Calvinism, and it is really amazing that 
they have tolerated it so long. One wonders what 
Christ would have thought of Calvinism. 

Robert Fergusson’s conscious endeavour to revive 
the vernacular was, as I see it, a practical form of 
the revulsion in his soul against this legacy of the 
Cesars; for Fergusson, like Burns, was in violent 
revolt against what the pundits call law and order, 
but which too often is an intolerable juggernaut of 
cant, hypocrisy and cruelty. Burns never did any- 
thing neater than when he placed that pompous 
quotation from ‘ Paradise Lost’ at the top of his 
‘ Address to the Deil.’ Not to have read Fergusson’s 
ode to his contemporary, Dr. Samuel Johnson, is to 
have missed a delicious satire; in every line one 
can visualize this elfin Keltic sprite, full of the esprit 
gaulois, tickling the ribs of that Thrasonic monument 
of prejudice, platitudes and pedagogy. 

I am far from suggesting that we Scots should all 
take to writing lampoons or that we should paint our 
faces and go about with ukuleles, but if we could 
recapture a little of the sel gaulois we would be a 
happier people. As we live in what is called a prac- 
tical age we must immediately face the fact that any 
reference to a national spirit, any endeavour con- 
sciously to encourage a national spirit, is at once 
suspect, just as to the ordinary mind a poet is suspect. 
Yet most great national movements have had their 
inception -in the Arts. 

Sometimes the protagonists of our various 
national movements may seem to be extremists— 
probably it is necessary to be. I shall not argue the 
point—but I join issue with them when in deploring 
our backwardness in the Arts they overlook that even 
in recent years we have produced at least two writers, 
one happily still with us, who are worthy to join 
the Olympians. And it is admitted that some of our 
painters are among the best of the moderns. 

No matter though the articulations of those who 
desire a better state of things take the form of deplor- 
ing the fact that the Scot to-day has sold his birth- 
right for a mess of suburban pottage, it is well to 
note all this; for each of these movements that I 
have indicated, although in certain cases widely 
‘different in form and expression, have a common 
source of inspiration and, broadly speaking, a common 
goal. It need not be feared that the sum of all this 
_will develop a belligerent side. It is, in simple words, 
a’ purely domestic matter, but if our national life is 
to. mean anything more than merely the dullness of 
material achievement, it is worth serious consideration. 
There is an old dance tune: ‘‘ Cauld kail het again’s 
the hettest kail ava.'’ Perhaps our ower cauld kail 
may yet be het again. 


@ Mr. j. B. Priestley, whose fortnightly articles have 
long been a feature of these columns, is writing for 
the SarurDAY REVIEW a series of articles on London 
life. 


These will appear weekly. The first will be 
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SCENES 


By GERALD GOULD 


OW many people make a scene? And 
H how many scenes make five? 

I speak, naturally, of one kind only, | 
do not refer to domestic scenes; for two people 
can make a scene if there are enough of them, 
as I suppose the Irishman said; and married life, 
according to the fiction I study, consists almost 
wholly of scenes tawdry and scenes truculent, 
from words to blows, from curtain-lecture to 
manslaughter. Nor do I refer to the scenic art; 
for I am informed that in the modern theatre 
you can have whole scenes, and indeed whole 
dramas, without any people at all. I refer 
strictly to scenes in the journalistic sense: the 
*“ scenes ’’ you see on the posters. 

One such poster, the other day, ran; 
“Tunney Bride Scenes.’’ I did not read the 
story; I always try to avoid reading in public 
prints about the private lives of individuals | 
don’t know; it seems somehow almost as 
impertinent as reading in public prints abou 
the private lives of individuals I do know. But 
I take it that the lady who has the good fortune 
to be affianced to Mr. Tunney was setting forth 
from America to be married to him in Europe, 
and that a crowd gathered to shout congratula 
tions. Yes, the crowd must be the essence of 
the scene. ‘‘ Air Triumph Scenes ”’ conveys 
that a crowd has witnessed a triumph, probably 
in the air. ‘‘ Peer’s Nephew Scenes ’’ conveys 
that a crowd has gathered to adulate or repro. 
bate the nephew of a peer. 

There must be crowds, and there ought to be 
excitement. The rushing, the shouting, the 
straining, the jostling, the sweating, the being 
photographed—these be the basis of scenery; 
and their human appeal is not difficult to under 
stand. To read about them is almost as good as 
having been there oneself—as having rushed, 
shouted, strained, jostled, sweated and_ been 
photographed. It is vicarious glory: it is know. 
ing somebody who knows somebody on the stage: 
the virtue of ‘‘ scenes ’’ is to take us behind the 
scenes. 

One constantly bisects mankind. One cannot 
help it—the mind works that way. There is 
indeed scarcely any activity or preoccupation that 
will not serve as the principle of division: 
extravert and introvert havé had a good innings: 
I suggest the new categories of those who love, 
and those who loathe, scenes. I know a young 
woman, otherwise reasonably amenable to reason, 
who can never be kept away from a_ scene. 
Crowds, however distant, bring the light of 
anticipation to her eyes and hang the flag of 
rapture in her cheeks. Shrieks, yells, stampedes, 
brawls and objurgations draw her with a swift 
and sacred compulsion: her head goes up, het 
nostrils quiver: she saith among the trumpets, 
Ha, ha; and she smelleth the battle afar off, the 
thunder of the captains, and the shouting. Be 
the occasion a parade or a funeral, a demonstration 
or an accident, she will put down her fair young 
head and charge; the fleetness of the foot, the 
nice conduct of the elbow, an ingenuous loveli 
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of character, serve her well; she always gets into 
the front row. She greets the scene with a cheer. 
Nor does she emerge, breathless, bruised (but 
always, 1 am sure, having given better than she 
got), and perfectly at peace with life, until the 
crowds have melted and the scene is over. She 
is a fire-fan, and will follow the brigade almost as 
fast as it can travel. If there is nothing better 
than a fainting-fit in the street (‘‘ Starved Poet 
Scenes ’’) she does not miss it and she cannot 
it. Burnand said he gave up football 
because he was more shinned against than 
shinning; she could never have said that, or 
thought it. What a player, forsooth, has the 
Rugby game lost in her, through the poor 
judicial accident of sex! I have seen her hand 
off twelve mounted policemen as you or I would 
flick a fly. 

I admire her, as you have gathered; but I 
do not altogether like her. I do not find myself 
comfortable in her company; but perhaps that 
matters little, for I never find myself in her 
company for long. To walk London with her 
is like doing stunts with a stormy petrel; mobs 
and riots wait for her round every corner; the 
jolliest disasters rise full-armed from the pave- 
ment; I believe she has invariably been out 
overnight, sowing dragon’s teeth. And, the 
moment the noise begins, down goes the golden 
head, up fly the wingéd heels, and she is in the 
midst of it. I, meanwhile, show quite as clean 
a pair of heels myself—but in the opposite 
direction. 

Noise appals me. Crowds oppress me. 
Accidents terrify me. The mere coagulation of 
human creatures, even though they be as peace- 
ful as a field of corn, fills me with a lively 
disgust. I cannot bear to perceive, or to think, 
that there is so much life in the street, or in the 
world. But if man in the mass affects one thus 
adversely under the open and forgetful sky, 
how much more horrible, and more than horrible, 
ishe within-doors! (‘‘ West End Party Scenes.’’) 
A famous and gracious essayist, boasting in 
print of his capacity for mumbling, has described 
party-conversations at which everything he said 
was inaudible. Well, he is pretty good at being 
inaudible. I have known better, but I must 
admit he is pretty good: I ought to know, for I 
have often had to arrange important business 
matters with him by telephone, and, as I have 
never by any chance heard a single syllable he 
uttered, I have sometimes wondered whether my 
replies did not lack something of aptness, and 
our conclusions of definition: but he flatters 
himself if he fancies he is the only person to be 
inaudible at parties. Everybody is inaudible at 
parties. O the agony of that shrill and baffling 
babble, rising into the gross air like the grosser 
Steam from a witches’ cauldron, excoriating the 
ears, insulting the soul, setting off in the brain a 
jangle of tuneless reverberant bells! Human 
beings, packed together, racked together, jammed 
together, crammed together, all noisy and all 
damned: shuddering, perspiring, shrieking: and 
fot one audible or intelligible word among the lot 
of them! Of such stuff is enjoyment made. 

But not for me. I can love my fellow-creatures 
one at a time, or in the abstract million: it is by 
dozens or thousands that they bewilder me 


and give me a pain in the neck. Those eager 
concourses which cheer actresses at weddings, or 
gather round the courts to scrutinize a wretch 
accused of murder, or welcome an aviator 
returned with a record, or mob the heroines of 
the film—they make scenes, and I cannot endure 
scenes. I will go out by myself in the quiet 
country, and watch a quiet flower by a quiet 
stream ... . But, if one turned hermit, crowds 
would come to examine one; and if one perished 
in despair, they would come more than ever. 


I foresee my fate on a poster: ‘‘ Solitary 
Lunatic Scenes.” 


THE THEATRE 
HISTORY ON PARADE 


By Ivor Brown 


Napoleon’s Josephine. By Conal O’Riordan. Fortune Theatre. 
Such Men Are Dangerous. By Alfred Neumann. Adapted by 
Ashley Dukes. Duke of York’s Theatre. 


HEREAS Herr Neumann has _ applied 

W himself to the theatre first and to history 

second, Mr. O’Riordan has been quietly 
concerned with truth. The former parades the 
chronicles; the latter probes them. The truth about 
the Creole Empress is not calculated to help the 
dramatist. There was little large about the Widow 
Beauharnais except her lavishness with other people’s 
money. To earn the dreadful title of Lady Bountiful 
by raiding the exchequer to make private gestures 
of benefaction is not a performance which endears 
a ruler to any but the recipients. Josephine piled up 
Old Masters at Malmaison as she accumulated her 
vast menagerie; she cared little for art and much 
for acquisition; she had the possessive itch and she 
had cunning enough to direct her desires in the 
right direction. She collected, among other trophies, 
Napoleon himself, and how little she cared for any- 
thing but position was shown by her flat refusal 
to follow her husband to Italy after her two-days’ 
honeymoon. The man was madly in love with her; 
but she preferred Paris. 

That she was a well-preserved charmer with a 
fairly durable hold on the Emperor is admitted. 
That this is the right part for Miss Edith Evans I 
cannot agree. In a Josephine comedy she might 
certainly be admirable, but Mr. O’Riordan presents 
“‘the life and death ’’; his intention is that we should 
be grieved by the Creole’s story and see the pathos 
of her lonely end. Miss Evans cannot reduce her 
personality to the somewhat puny stature of 
Josephine’s nature. Josephine dominated by sex; 
Miss Evans rules by intelligence. She appears all 
the time to be spiritually larger than the Emperor; 
in fact, when he danced to her amorous piping, 
he was surely infatuated, not impressed. Miss 
Evans is impressive. When she reclines on a sofa 
as the world’s desire, we only think that she is 
wasting her time. She could have been the world’s 
law-giver so much more easily, so much more 
effectively. Mr. Leslie Banks, as Napoleon, gives 
faithful portraiture to the metamorphosis from the 
starveling general raging ambitiously in lodgings 
to the plump conqueror of Europe. Had Josephine 
seemed a baggage merely, his performance would 
not fail in proportion. But before Miss Evans he 
dwindles; one feels that he is indeed her “little 
mouse,’’ and that, when he went abroad, he could 
not instantly be turned into the tiger of the 
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universe. The title of the play is overturned by 
the acting; it should be ‘ Josephine’s Napoleon.’ 

But the play has all the time the unusual quality 
of a sincere approach, If it must be judged as a 
lime-lit entertainment, then it is certainly inferior 
to the melodrama which Neumann has concocted 
from the conspiracy against Tsar Paul. 

But that is an intolerable criterion to use against Mr. 
O’Riordan, who is patiently trying to discover and to 
relate the truth about Napoleon’s wedding. When the 
facts do not suit Neumann he alters them with a lordly 
disregard for history and a strong attachment to 
theatrical values. Mr. O’Riordan may, for con- 
venience, turn days into minutes and bring Napoleon 
back to Malmaison an instant after Josephine’s death. 
That is nothing. What is much is his effort to 
make a play in which Josephine shall not be melo- 
dramatized into the heroine; he is fairly frank about 
her meagre quality of spirit, but I kept feeling that 
the values of the piece were being twisted by the 
casting of Miss Evans as Josephine. Of course Miss 
Evans can make us suffer with the Empress; of 
course, too, in any episode of comedy, she is 
supreme. But she appeared to my eyes too grand 
an actress for her part. She dominated when 
suffering in defeat and ended by seeming too good 
for the pack of them. Was this the canny mistress 
of Barras and the money-grubbing wife of Napoleon 
or was it the Goddess of Reason gone astray? I 
ask my readers to see the play for themselves with 
the assurance that it is tremendously worth 
consideration, being informed with qualities that are 
all too rare in the theatre—taste, quietude, and a 
diligent respect for actualities. 

Mr. O’Riordan believes that truth is better worth 
capture than the scéne a faire, a faith which can never 
be dull. Mr. Leon Quartermaine’s firmly drawn Barras, 
Miss Athene Seyler’s bubbling Madame de Stael, and 
some minor portraits by Mr. John Wyse, Mr. Frederick 
Burtwell, and Miss Lila Maravan are added pleasures ; 
so are the settings and production of Mr. Nicholas 
Hannen and Mr. Milton Rosmer. 

Last year we saw a Russian version of the maniac 
Paul I and of his collapse under conspiracy. Now 
Mr. Matheson Lang returns to London with 
Neumann’s drama on the same theme, a tale well 
told and mounted with a vigorous theatricalism. 
Count Pahlen once again is the central figure. Of 
the plotters who ridded Russia of its intolerable 
tyrant Benningsen was the better man; at least 
he was an honest conspirator while Pahlen was 
playing a double game. Had the blow miscarried, 
he would have posed before the Tsar as his shield 
and buckler. Neumann admits this duplicity and 
then, having whispered in our ear that Pahlen was 
no noble Brutus from the Baltic Provinces but a 
schemer with his eye well glued to the main chance, 
he suddenly turns round and ends his piece on a note 
of romantic heroics. All-for-honour and the world 
well lost! Pahlen has pledged his life to the young 
Alexander that his father’s life will not be taken. 
The Tsar is to be deposed, not murdered; should 
death result, then Pahlen will respect his bond. 

The historical Pahlen is said to have given the 
pledge, but he certainly did not observe it. Realists can 
argue that he was right; he had better work to do 
than falling on his sword. Russia had need of a 
man who understood the technique of administration 
and Alexander had sense enough to see this and 
to forget the bond. But Neumann’s Pahlen solemnly 
commands his orderly to shoot self and master as 
the clock strikes seven; as the curtain falls we 
hear the clock and the twin cracks of doom. 
Brutus is once more the noblest Russian of them all. 
The thing is false not only to history but to any 
probability of character. Men who are playing the game 


as low as Pahlen played it do not commit suicig 
when the prize is won, in order to make dramati 

dolorous curtains. If Neumann was going to docty 
history for drama’s sake, why did he not decid 
that men may fail in romance for want of going 
deep enough in? He could have concealed the fag 
that Pahlen was a shifty knave with one foot ij 
each camp and have made him throughout th 
glorious tyrannicide and man nice of observang. 

This, however, is criticism of one scene . 
Of the play as a whole it can be said that it j 
quick, vivid, and compelling, as conspiracy-dramy 
ought to be. Mr. Matheson Lang’s Pahlen is » 
exceedingly broad and powerful piece of work. } 
commands all moods; it is suave and sinister, 
frightening and tender. It carries the atmospher 
of state-craft as well as of stage-craft and makes om 
feel the world’s agony round and about the littk 
rooms of intrigue and the bed-chamber of death 
Mr. Robert Farquharson, as the sadistic imbecile 
the throne, gives cretinous cruelty no stint; the bull 
cringes and blubbers, gabbles and tortures to th 
top of all bestial bent. 

The affair has been magnificently staged by Mr 
Matheson Lang, Mr. Reginald Denham, and Mr, 
Aubrey Hammond, and the smaller parts are wel 
played by Mr. Gyles Isham, Mr. John Garside, Mr 
Harcourt Williams, and Mr. Donald Wolfit. In short, 
a job of theatre-work well done. 


[Owing to extreme pressure on our space, Lette 
to the Editor are unavoidably held over. They wil 
appear, as usual, next week. | 


VERSE 
SHIPS 
By GERALD GOULD 


I F only I could have loved you 

And you me, 

Our love would have shone like a ship 
That puts to sea 

With a flag for fortune 
And a prow for gales, 

And morning and memory caught 
In the curve of her sails. 


The tall ships put out, 
One, two and three: 
Like seagulls for whiteness 
They ride down the sea: 
They tread the horizon 
To that shore and this : 
They are lovely as seagulls, 
But one thing they miss. 


If only I could have loved you 
And you me, 
Ours would have been as white a ship 
As puts to sea. 
God go with the ships that go, 
And bring them to rest ! 
But, if we had loved each other, 
It would have been best. 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—135 
Set sy GeRatp Barry 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and 
a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an original lyric 
beginning : 

Bid me good-bye before high summer passes. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 

Second Prise of Half a Guinea for an Epigram, in 

e or verse, on a love letter returned to the sender 

through the dead letter office, marked ‘‘ Address 


unknown. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 135a, 
or LITERARY 135s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Compeétitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, October 8, 1928. The results will be 
announced in the issue of October 13. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 133 


Set spy GERALD BULLETT 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for part of a dialogue, 
in Mr. George Moore's manner, between any two 
piquantly contrasted literary men, living or dead. The 
fragment must not exceed 500 words and must 
embody, in this order, allusions to Ravel, Robert 
Elsmere, escalator, Mr. H. G. Wells, the SaturDAy 
Review, Veuve Clicquot, and the British Museum 
Reading Room. 


B. Let us suppose that Mr. Hilaire Belloc is 
moved to scribble a four-lined (English) epigram on 
the title-page of his copy of ‘ Candide.’ We offer a 
First Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prise of 
Half a Guinea for the best attempt to supply that 
epigram. 


REPORT FROM MR. GERALD BULLETT 


1334. This competition must be written down a 
failure. Only two dialogues were received: one 
between Henry James and Malory, the other between 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, and Gibbon. I cannot 
conscientiously award a prize to either. 


1338. Readers are apparently more eager to 
assume the mantle of Mr. Hilaire Belloc—who, I 
would remind them, is not only master of the epigram 
but author of some exquisite lyrics—than to attempt 
the manner of Mr. George Moore. Several passably 
good epigrams were sent in, and I need hardly waste 
time in lamenting that not one of them could be 
Mistaken for the work of Mr. Belloc. Evan John 
made the elementary blunder of assuming Voltaire 
to have been an atheist : 


The God you left leaving your mother’s knee 
Fashioned a world more subtle than your mind, 
Where clowns have eyes His majesty to see, 
And genius lends its splendour to the blind. 


I recommend James Hall for the First Prize; his 
epigram has the requisite neatness and he uses 
repetition in a way that is characteristic of Mr. Belloc. 
Between T. E. Casson and Lester Ralph, who run 
together for the Second Prize, I have some difficulty 
in choosing. The first of these two entries is poetic 
in mood, and not epigrammatic; the second, though 
faintly epigrammatic, is deficient, I think, in real 
wit. Subject to correction by Mr. Belloc himself, 
I declare that Lester Ralph’s epigram is less worthy 
of him than T. E. Casson’s. Nevertheless, Lester 
Ralph is awarded a special prize of Half a Guinea. 
W. R. Dunstan is commended. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Lo here, within ‘ Candide,’ they have their vogue: 
The hypocrite, the roué, and the rogue! 
But look around and see the modern breed— 
Rogue, roué, hypocrite—without Candide. 

James 


SECOND PRIZE 


Were I at peace in Little Langdale now, 

And heard the waters rippling in the glen, 
Would sleep come to me from the mountain’s brow 
Or “* this dull product of a scoffer’s pen "’? 

T. E. Casson 


EXTRA PRIZE 
His waspish japes all cracked, Voltaire, 
Candid at last, declares it odd 
That “‘ deists ”? rouse but pity where 
The last grim jest remains with God. 
Lester RALPH 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE PAPER 


[We are entitled to assume that readers of this 
REVIEW are, if not always learned persons, at least 
persons who have had a good deal to forget. A corre- 
spondent who, in all friendliness, wishes to put them 
to the test, sends in the following general knowledge 
paper, which we print for the amusement of our 
readers.—Ep. S.R. | 


1. What English author, knighted by Charles II, 
suggested the construction of a canal at Panama? 


2. Of what beverage was it originally asserted that 
it cheered but did not inebriate? 


3. What is the weight of the daily supply of sun- 
light to the Earth? 


4. What was the King’s Evil? Who was the last 
English monarch to ‘‘ touch” for it? 


5- What clergyman first made observations upon the 
blood pressure? 


6. Who invented italics? What were they originally 
called, and what is supposed to have been the 
origin of the invention? 

7. What were the real names of Erasmus, CEcolam- 
padius, and Melanchthon? 

8. What gas, now of commercial importance, was 
discovered in the sun thirty years before it was 
terrestrially recognized? 

9. When was the first English newspaper published ? 


10. How many kinds of rays does Radium emit? 
What does it finally become? 


11. Who discovered the first aniline dye, and when? 


12. What Church Dignitary discovered a fundamental 
law of heredity? By whom was it rediscovered 
and brought into prominence? 
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F it were allowed me to offer prizes in these 
if articles, I should offer one for a correct guess at 

the authorship of this passage: ‘‘ The chief 
creation of modern life is the Cad; he is an exclusively 
modern manufacture .... The Cad is the entire 
epitome, the complete blossom and fruit in one, of 
what we are told is an age of culture.’’ I do not 
‘suppose I should have to pay out. For the writer 
of those words was Ouida. They were the central 
words of her often preposterously but after all rightly 
indignant attack on the vulgarities and cruelties of 
the contemporary world in a book to which she gave 
the misleading title, ‘ Critical Studies.’ The critical 
faculty was totally lacking in the dear, absurd, 
generous creature. Her own fiction was a sort of 
sublime tosh, in which the virtues and vices of 
humanity were magnified out of recognition, and 
in which an exuberant style, all enormous flowers 
and weeds, kept actual life at a great distance. 
When she read the work of other people she read 
with her heart rather than her head, and she flung 
praise and blame about far too lavishly, though with 
a certain not entirely ludicrous largeness of gesture. 
Ouida as critic is ‘‘ a thing the imagination boggles 
at.” But for all that she is worth a moment’s 
consideration. 


* 
* * 


Nothing is commoner than the spectacle of a 
professedly great-hearted woman lashing the age. 
It was, for instance, the sole occupation of the late 
Miss Marie Corelli, who did it not only in a great 
number of novels but in an early, spiteful, rather 
successful volume of anonymous essays called ‘ The 
Silver Domino.’ So far as I can remember, the only 
gleam of real intelligence in that book was an 
acknowledgment, made well before the world in 
general made it, that there was something beneath 
the poses of Oscar Wilde. He, she said, was like 
one of those princes of the fairy tales who were 
degraded by witchcraft: if someone would only cut 
off his swollen head, he would appear as a prince 
of wit and wisdom. But Wilde had been kind to 
her, using some of her earliest work in the paper 
for women he edited. For the rest, the book was 
a series of screams of rage, and never did it give 
one the sensation that one was listening to the 
expression of a really generous anger. But with 
Ouida, in some ways an even more absurd writer, 
there was that feeling, almost always. Superficially 
she was all wrong, and at the heart of her somehow 
she was right. She was not quite so unfortunate 
as the man of whom it was said that he had a great 


_ deal of taste, and all of it bad; but her taste was 


very uncertain. And yet in some things that matter 
a great deal she had a noble instinct. ‘‘ In her way 
a woman of letters,’’ the Satrurpay acknowledged 
her thirty years ago; ‘‘ a somewhat shrill voice, 
telling necessary and unpleasant truths.”’ 


* 
* * 


* Ouida was of those writers who, never having done 
justice to their gift, will never have justice done to 
them. For myself, and he who will may deride me, 
I have a weakness for the writers in whom a genuine 
inspiration has run riot and issued in things at which 
one hardly knows whether to roar with laughter or 
to doff one’s hat. I do not want to read them often; 
I take them as a critic’s carnival, a concession to 
the lusts of the mind after months of devotion to 
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the austere, the scrupulous artists. They ar 
extravagant creatures, but at carnival time om 
wants prodigies and masks and spendthrift ente,. 
tainments. Therefore, once or twice a year, | 
parade for amusement, and for certain thrills also 
an astonishing troupe of performers who rant an4 
posture and are tawdry in costume but who, 
what superior-stupid people may, have a kind 
genius, which is more than can be claimed for th 
clever, probable, sterile, secondary novelists of 
to-day and yesterday. Here are the names of som 
of them: Petrus Borel, the Lycanthrope; the Marquis 
de Sade, the only authentic Sadist; Maturin, wh 
wrote ‘ Melmoth,’ the book admired by Balzac ang 
Rosetti; Barbey d’Aurévilly, author of thy 
ridiculous, improper and terrifically ‘‘ done ” 

of the supreme triumph of Don Juan; Baron Coryo; 
Ouida herself. 


* 
* * 


Borel, let it be said at once, is too good for his 
company. The man who did in prose that thing 
about the negroes hacking at each other, pausing a 
the Angelus, and then hewing each other to bits, anj 
who in verse provided a_ technical model fy 
Baudelaire, is more than a tragic buffoon. Barby 
also. The others, it might be supposed, are ft 
companions for Ouida. But, no. For, to return 
the aspect of her noticed at the beginning of this 
article, Ouida had a kind of nobility run to seed. 
Her assaults on the Cad and all his works, in th 
book already mentioned, were reckless and containe 
silly things, and writing at the top of one’s voice 
is not the best kind of writing. But the impulse wa 
one common to her and some of the greatest, ani 
beneath all the flourishes and flings and _ shaky 
grammar there was that quality of conviction which 
in writing cannot be guaranteed by mere person 
sincerity. It was rather like listening to a great 
woman who had been given laughing-gas (and om 
may occasionally have a similar experience with Mn. 
Browning), but undoubtedly it was not a comma 
woman who orated so wildly. 


* 
* * 


Since writing these last words I have looked w 
Ouida in a reputable work of reference, which gives 
her a few lines and, while admitting that she had 
verve and ‘“‘ go,’’ says she was unwholesome if no 
immoral. This is not to be borne. In her own waj, 
an embarrassing ally, she was on the side of th 
angels. No doubt, Our Lady of Blame herself lived 
in a glasshouse, personally and as a writer; but the 
more credit to her for courageously risking reprisals. 
There is something rather cowardly and unfair in 
criticism by impeccable people, on whom one cannot 
retort: our Ouida, who had insured not a single 
pane, took all the hazards. She gave herself liberally 
to her causes, which were sometimes ill-chosen but 
never the Cad’s; she was never afraid of giving 
herself away. After her fashion, she loved, if n0 
righteousness, at any rate nobility, though sh 
incarnated it in unworthy figures; and she hated, i 
not iniquity, at least the mean vices and the meal 
virtues; and she wrote what, when we have done 
laughing at it, we must admit to be a hymn to life 
Supreme justice has doubtless compensated her fo 
the niggardliness of this world in a heaven full d 
huge heroes and her adored dogs, and all else si 
here desired. But still there hovers in her restless 
head one thought, one grace, one wonder at th 
least, which into words no virtue can digest. P 
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REVIEWS 
A GERMAN PHILOSOPHER 


By Epwarp SHANKS 
Europe. By Hermann Keyserling. Cape. 2is. 


HE original title of this book was ‘ Das Spektrum 

Europas,’ which the translator inexplicably 
renders, in a foot-note, as ‘‘ The Spectroanalysis of 
Europe.’’ It would have been better to have retained 
the original title (correctly translated) since it 
conveys with some precision what the author intends. 
His purpose is to exhibit in separation the component 
parts of Europe, to resolve the general effect into its 
parts as the prism does with a beam of light. He is, 
however, lavish with explanations both of himself 
and his task, so that not much is lost. The focal 
centre of activity in his nature, he says, has again 
shifted, in accordance with the special periodicity of 
his life, toward vision and experience. This book 
is the result. He tells us that 

There are some who will have for this book nothing but 

resentment. I think it well to state, then, that far from 

regretting this fact I really hope for it. I hope that all Phari- 
sees, all Philistines, all nitwits, the bourgeois, the humourless, 
the thick-witted, will be deeply, thoroughly hurt. Whosoever is 
untouched by the divine grace of self-irony, with him 1 can 
and will have nothing in common. I can have nothing to do 
with those who are in deathly earnest, who are unapt for 
laughter, with those, altogether too numerous, who are at 
once both profound and stupid. They are the only ones who 
are really incapable of true psychological seriousness. No God 
can help them, and all intercourse with them is labour lost. 

It was of them that the great William Blake wrote : ‘‘ The fool 

shall never enter into heaven, be he ever so holy.”” The 

ponderous of spirit are the enemies of the wise. 
He also observes that ‘‘ whosoever takes offence at 
one or another piece of banter is simply not playing 
the game.”’ 

These warnings put the critic in a rather difficult 
position. Their tone suggests rather what Count 
Keyserling himself might call ‘‘ the will to humour ” 
than humour itself, and this makes it hard to distin- 
guish the ‘‘ banter’’ at which we are not to take 
offence from statements seriously intended. I do not 
mean that Count Keyserling is without a sense of 
humour. He tells one story, which is distinctly to 
be relished, of a high German official who said to 
him, ‘‘ There were three of us sitting together in 
Schlachtensee. We held the destiny of the world in 
our hands. Unfortunately we let it slip out.’’ That 
is, I imagine, the most grandiose version on record 
of the story of the large fish that got away. 

But Count Keyserling’s sense of the ridiculous, 
here well exemplified, is at best intermittent. It does 
not appear very strongly in his description of himself. 
“First and foremost, I am myself; second, an 
aristocrat; third, a Keyserling; fourth, a Westerner ; 
fifth, a European; sixth, a Balt; seventh, a German; 
eighth, a Russian; ninth, a Frenchman—yes, a 
Frenchman, for the years during which France was 
my teacher have influenced my ego deeply.’’ This 
shows some credulity, where humour generally brings 
a measure of disillusionment, and it is not surprising 
to find Count Keyserling very credulous indeed when 
he writes about other people. He tells us that a good 


butler in England would take it ‘‘ almost as an 
affront’ if his employer were to enquire after his 
health. He remembers ‘‘ meeting in London a poet 
who had made it a principle to appear in society in 
evening dress and bare feet’’ and whom society 


did not rebuke or in any way remark, because “ after 
all, it was his own affair.”’ ‘‘Flinging cushions about,’’ 
he informs us, “‘ is a habit among members of royal 
families.’” He ‘* once observed in St. Moritz a young 
American woman who had a real tiger-face; it 
appeared that her speciality was biting men 
dangerously; also, she danced again only two da 

after she had broken a leg.’’ This would seem to 

an affair not of the leg that was broken but of the 
leg that was pulled. But, when one considers the 
bare-footed poet, whom Count Keyserling declares that 
he himself met, one wants to know what his name 
was and the evidence for supposing that society took 
him so.calmly. Again, when he assures us that 
‘‘ Englishmen are frigid to an unusual degree: 
nowhere in the world are there as many mariages 
blancs as in the Island Empire,’’ one wants to know 
how he knows. It is not a subject on which there 
are any Official statistics: it is not a matter discussed 
with intimate friends, let alone enquiring foreigners. 

The fundamental weakness of Count Keyserling as 
an observer and as a reasoner from observation is \ 
that he is far too easily satisfied with the quality of / 
his material. He is so anxious to chart the 
uncharted sea that he will accept the word of any 
chance longshoreman for the existence of reefs and 
shoals in waters which have never been sounded, 
and he puts his suppositions in a positive form which 
is probably intended to convince his readers and has 
the far more dangerous effect (for him) of convincing 
himself, so that he has no saving afterthoughts. ‘‘ It 
is quite certain,’’ he says, ‘‘ that the boyish bob and 
the boyish figure may be referred to the fact that 
during the war men had disaccustomed themselves 
to the company of women, so that boyishness had 
become the surest appeal.’’ But it is not certain at 
all: it is a proposition that becomes only the more 
questionable the more one reflects upon it. There 
have been few wars in all history in which the average 
soldier was less exposed to the danger of growing 
disaccustomed to the normal company of women. 
Its main effect on the relations between the sexes 
was, as all observers are agreed, in hastening both 
marriages and liaisons. Further—one would not 
expect such deprivation of female society as it did 
entail to lessen the taste for it, but rather, on the 
contrary, to intensify it. Further—the so-called 
boyish’? fashions and manners of the modern 
woman may, in the majority of cases, be far more 
plausibly explained as an attempt (and, generally, a 
successful attempt) to make the essence of femininity 
more attractive by means of a purely superficial 
contrast—a sort of soufflée surprise. It is pure 
nonsense to say that woman, with her short skirts 
and silk stockings, her high-heeled and highly 
decorative shoes, her low and many-coloured, many- 
frilled dresses and elaborately waved and trimmea hair, 
is seriously trying to imitate man. There are women 
who make the attempt, but they neither attract men 
nor wish to attract them. 

Count Keyserling puts the German seventh in the 
list of the elements out of which he is formed. He 
might, I think, have given it a higher place, for he 
has in a dangerous degree the German propensity 
for drugging his reason with a theoretic assertion. 
He is often an acute and stimulating thinker. 
Every ten or twelve pages he puts forth an idea 
worth reflection, as when he remarks that the Jew 
originates most subversive theories because he is 
‘* constitutionally incapable of understanding moral 
relativity ’’ and wants instinctively to overthrow 
the ‘‘ kingdom of play’ which is created by the 
Northerner’s attention to the rules of the game. But, 
for most of his time, he is at the mercy of any 
hypothesis that grows out of the air without relation 
to facts. He is not, taking him all in all, a serious 
thinker, and he is far too often both ponderous and 
humourless. 
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- AMERICA AND THE HUMP 


Bigger and Better Murders. By Charles Merz. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


M R. KIPLING may have exaggerated when he 
said that : 


When we haven’t eno to do-o-o, 
We all get the Hump, Cameelious Hump. 


Yet, as a rough generalization, the law of the Hump 
may be accepted both for the human race at large 
and, I should say, for the inhabitants of the United 
States in particular. 

Now the problem of the Hump, which elsewhere 
and previously has been the exclusive problem of a 
small, rich class, is in the United States to-day, for 
the first time in history, a national problem. The 
necessities of life, if Americans would content them- 
selves with necessities, could be produced by the 
smallest fraction of the population, working for the 
smallest fraction of the day. Her national problem 
is not the problem of production, nor even of distribu- 
tion (for there is so much produced that, however 
you distributed it, almost. everybody would be bound 
to have too much), but that of filling up the time so 
that people will not get bored. 

Mr. Merz’s book is a description of what Americans 
do—that is to say, of how they attempt to cope with 
the problem of the Hump. He describes the American 
going for a ride in his car, the American listening-in, 
the American dabbling in ‘‘ Elchology,’’ the American 
at a big boxing-match, the American at a ‘‘ bigger 
and better murder ’’—‘‘ a nice clean crime,’’ to quote 
the New York Daily News—the American at golf, 
the American at the cinema, the American in Europe 
and so on: in fact, as I have said, the American 
desperately trying to avoid the Hump. 

It is easy game for Mr. Merz to show—and show 
very amusingly—how all of these activities are, if 
one judges them on their own merits and not by 
reference to their real object, often very pointless: 


Mrs. Carpenter has read patiently through seven magazines 
in the hope of finding one worth reading. 


Two-thirds of the spectators at the Tunney-Dempsey fight 
did not know who won the fight when they left the grounds. 


There are women in New York who “ have nothing 
in particular to do except help somebody else get 
some place in a tremendous hurry.’’ The temptation 
is, of course, to ask why the spectators went to the 
fight, why the women of New York bothered to be 
in such a hurry, why the victims of a Canadian Pacific 
advertisement, which invites you to: 

Sail with us around the world. Play golf in Japan, China, 

India, Egypt, Java and Ceylon. 
do not remain at home and play golf on much better 
links at Mushville, Mo. 

It is because Mr. Merz is not content to sneer and 
leave the question unanswered that his book is a 
valuable as well as an amusing one. Rightly he 
reminds us that the American has still the instincts 
of the pioneer, in conditions that are, of course, no 
longer pioneer. He has ‘“‘ the love of roving ”’: 

Our desire to go gadding is something in the blood. 
The Leviathan is the latest model of the covered waggon. 

But there is also—and it is more important—the 
fear of the Hump. (Mr. Merz must not be held 
responsible for the phrase.) One American in six 
goes to the cinema every day. They go there partly 
because they find a refuge from complicated reality in 
the simple psychology of Hollywood. At Hollywood 
actors are put into one out of a list of forty-seven 
categories, which begins with ‘‘ Acrobats, Bald- 
Heads, Bell-Boys,’’ and continues through ‘‘ Heavy ”’ 
and ‘* Mexican ’’ down to ‘‘ Toothless, Uniform and 
Waiters,” and, being put, they have to stay put. In 
the cruel world a Mexican Waiter might also be 
Toothless and a Heavy. There are no_ such 


complications on the screen. The Americans are not 
deceived by the simplification, but it saves thought, 
Nor, when Mr. Hays tells them that: ’ 


The moving picture has carried the silent call of honesty, 
ambition, virtue, hope, love of country and of home to 
audiences speaking fifty different languages. ... It has 
clothed the empty existence of far-off hamlets with joy. . , 
It has lifted listless, labouring folk till they have w the 
peaks of romance and adventure, 


do they believe him. But they know that it has done 
a thing more important than all these. It has killed 
a certain amount of time. It has killed time, and 
saved thought, which, together with getting Some. 
thing for Nothing, are, as Aristotle ought to have 
remarked, the Ends of Man. 

The Americans do not believe, to quote an adver. 
tisement, that the beach in ‘‘ the Great South Bay” 
is ‘‘ as white and fine as the soul of a little child,” 
They believe that it takes a certain amount of time 
to get there and a certain amount of time to get back 
again. Nor do they believe that ‘‘ Robert Tyre Jones, 
Jr., who to-day won his third amateur championship 
by beating Chick Evans, of Chicago, 8 up and 7 to 
play,’’ belongs to the ‘‘galaxy of masters’’ of which 
the other members are Rembrandt, Galileo, Shake- 
speare, Leonardo da Vinci and Milton. 

Millions of people, it is true, deceive themselves into 
excitement over the contest at the Hotel Waldorf to 
discover ‘‘ the ideal American ankle,’’ or the Progres- 
sive Chiropractors’ Association’s decision that Miss 
Virginia Parent possesses ‘‘ the most beautiful back 
in the United States,’’ or the prize offered for ‘ the 
most beautiful act performed within twelve months 
inside the city limits of Chicago,’’ or the stupendous 
and well-advertised plan for ‘ selling a good, old 
fashioned religion’’ (with a true artist’s instinct for 
the omission of the irrelevant Mr. Merz does not 
stop to tell us which ‘‘ good, old-fashioned religion”) 
—but this is not because they are fools but simply 
because they wish to be deceived. Faced with the 
alternatives of ‘‘ bunk ’’ and boredom, they plump 
very sensibly for ‘‘ bunk ’’ Not only have the women 
of New York ‘“ nothing in particular ’’ else to do, 
they have nothing on earth else to do. If they were 
not ‘fin a tremendous hurry,” what in the world 
would they be in? 

In its exaggeration this problem of the Hump is 
an especially American problem, simply because 
America is so very much richer than the rest of us. 
But we, ‘‘ the great mass of un-Americans,”’ to quote 
Mr. Merz’s admirable phrase, shall be very foolish 
if we waste our time in merely laughing instead of 
preparing for the day when mechanical progress will 
force us, too, to face this same problem. Whether 
we shall fare better or worse than the Americans 
remains to be seen. Yet we shall at least, it seems, 
meet the problem armed with one weapon which they 
have largely lost. Mr Merz would doubtless admit 
that his description of American education did not do 
full justice to isolated places in that country where 
the ideals of education are still preserved. Yet on the 
whole it is certainly true that American education 
has sold the pass; it is also true that English educa- 
tion, whatever its faults, has refused to sell it. The 
English University, with all its failures, does still 
attempt to turn out an educated man, a man who 
can at the least endure odd half-hours that are filled 
neither with work nor with manufactured distractions. 
What does the American University do? 

Of all depressing statistics the most depressing are 
those which Mr. Merz quotes when he tells us that 
* two million degrees have been awarded since 1917.” 
What have they been awarded for? Cross-words, 
Automobile Upkeep, Operation of Receiving Sets, 
Administration of Hotels, Philosophy, Follow-up 
Methods, Goethe’s Faust, Building-up Mail Order 
Business, Elementary Mechanic Extent of the Universe 
and its Duration, and so on and so on. Every pos- 
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sible demand is supplied You can take a course in 
Finger-Prints—for, says the advertisement, ‘‘ when 
ordinary jobs are scarce, more and more finger-print 
experts are needed to keep pace with the inevitable 
crime wave!’’ Nor does American education even 
shrink from supplying the crime-wave. The Atlas 
School of Muscular Science will supply it: 
Learn to be a Tiger Man. “‘ It is the Tiger Men who win 
of. Lave, of Lowe, Lomsry. "Tiny gut due 
ies 0 ux! 
Another University offers a course in ‘‘ Stupendous 
Thinking.” Its students, I fancy, will find plentyjto 
think stupendously about, when America comes in 
time to be dominated by their contemporaries, the 
two million graduates of 1917-1928, and the old 
moralities superseded by the more progressive dis- 
tion of the Atlas School of Muscular Science. 
For how do the promises of Atlas differ from those 
of many other American Universities save in being 
a little more crude? Is not the promise which all 
of them make really but a promise to equip their 
students a little more efficiently so that they may 
satisfy greed, or, as they put it, may fight the Battles 
of Life, the Battle, that is, of Love, of Lucre and of 
Luxury ? 
CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


VICTORIAN WIVES 


Bonnet and Shawl. An Album. By Philip 
Guedalla. Hodder and Stoughton. 12s, 6d. 


R. GUEDALLA has many amusing airs and 
graces, a quick eye for the oddities of the human 
comedy, a certain shrewdness, a good knowledge of the 
periods with which he deals, a vein of sentiment not 
to be hidden by his flippancies, a knack of phrase. In 
short, he has some excellent and some commercially 
useful qualities. What he usually (not quite always) 
lacks is a perception of the truth that few personalities 
are made to a definite pattern, and that studies of per- 
sonalities written to a pattern will, therefore, as a rule 
be either incomplete or distorting. With his latest 
book, however, we are not much called upon to urge 
that objection. Here are but sketches, not intended 
to be taken very seriously, and of persons who in 
some sort played second fiddle, though, as in the 
case of Mrs. Carlyle, with moments of independence 
and caprice. He gives us essays on the wives of some 
eminent Victorians, deftly enough done and enlivened 
by happy allusions to what seems most characteristic 
in the social life of the age, and is easily content to 
assume that as sketches of the wives of great men 
they will have unity. Delightful ingenuousness ! 
That they, even the meekest of them, were individual 
beings even after marriage, that marriage 
meant very different things to them, that their com- 
mon experience of marriage no more binds them 
together than their common submission to baptism, 
troubles him not at all. We must take his book in 
his own spirit. 

All the same, we ought to justify our assertion that 
Mr. Guedalla writes to a pattern. The crudest 
imstance is the paper on Mrs. Carlyle, the technique 
of which will doubtless be expounded some day in 
schools of journalism. Having in mind that Mrs. 
Carlyle died in her carriage in Hyde Park, Mr. 
Guedalla begins with the couple rolling along in a 
Postchaise in 1826 on their honeymoon, and works in 
Similar vehicles to the very end. Every other page he 
calling out En voiture to Mrs. Carlyle. He can be 

r than this, but writing to a point, not quite 
the same thing as writing to the point, has seldom 
more consistently exemplified than in this book. 
If only people lived so as to provide justification for 
{1 epigrammatic epitaph, Mr. Guedalla would be the 
Perfect writer of brief biographies. That they do not 


is unfortunate, but after all Mr. Guedalla is dealing 
only with! the wives of great men, and with them only 
in their capacity as wives, and there is no occasion 
to make a pother over the unconscious insolence of 
his method. 

He gets a fair amount of Mr. Lytton Strachey’s 
sort of fun out of most of them. There is Mrs. Glad- 
stone noting in her diary: ‘‘ Engaged a cook, after a 
long conversation on religious matters, chiefly between 
her and William.” There is Carlyle writing to his 
bride to be: ‘‘ The man should bear rule in the house 
and not the woman. ... It is the nature of a woman 
. . . to comply with his humours, and feel pleasure in 
doing so, simply because they are his.” There is 
Tennyson, recording in solemn and undesignedly not 
very decorous blank verse the moment when, at her 
sister’s wedding, he fell in love with his Emily : 


I loved thee for the tear thou couldst not hide, 
And prest thy hand, and knew the press returned, 
And thought, ‘* My life is sick of single sleep: 
O happy bridesmaid, make a happy bride!” 


And then there are Mr. Guedalla’s sometimes very 
pleasantly malicious comments : on Carlyle, after his 
first rejection, advising Jane to compose a tragedy on 
Boadicea; on Thomas Arnold’s marriage; on the 
failure of women as political hostesses; and so forth. 

It was an unlucky moment when Mr. Guedalla 
thought to round off his sketches of actual women 
with sketches of imagined wives. To be sure, there 
is some good fun in the Goncourt affair. Edmond, 
attracted by Julie, begins to think, as he records in 
the classic Journal, that ‘‘ we might make a novel ”’ 
of her troubles. ‘‘ After all, fiction is only the fact 
of others.” Presently, ‘‘ Julie is a document in her- 
self.” Then there is the entry of his marriage with 
Julie, with an expression of regret at the absence of 
Jules: ‘‘ It is the first step that we have ever taken 
separately.” Finally, there is Jules giving Edmond 
some objects of art: ‘‘ As he seemed a trifle embar- 
rassed, I gave him a cloisonné vase, and asked him 
what it was. It seems that he married Julie yester- 
day. ... It is our supreme collaboration.” That is 
pleasing nonsense, and gentlemanly (the offensive 
word being here applicable in its old, good sense). 
But what are we to think of the poor, coarse, utterly 
unplausible pretence that a certain Victorian poet 
married a barmaid in the quite unamusing circum- 


Developments That 
Encourage Speed 


In the early days of motoring all engines 
used heavy oil, the slow fattiness of these 
lubricants was called “ body.” 

But the modern, high-s , high- 
compression engine n ol with a 
kind of bod y that is evident only 
under the extreme conditions of service— 
to protect the metal surfaces at high tem- 
peratures and 4,000 to 5,000 r.p.m. 


Shell Oils, a modern development to serve 

most adequately in the modern engine, 

have this ‘kind of body. They encourage 

speed and keep carbon deposits down to 
e 


lowest known minimum. 
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stances described by Mr. Guedalla? The marriage of 
Henry James, supported by William, is another 
matter. Excellently Jacobean, and void of all ill- 
mannerliness, is the cable from Calais announcing to 
William his escape and begging the psychologist to 
make peace with the father-in-law : 


Have achieved soundest and roundest identity of simplifica- 
tion leaving Muriel luggage all similar connotations Dover 
pray breathe appropriate explanations Earl forward letters 
together with sufficiency male clothing poste restante Dijon 
nuptial scenes all fantasmagoric now. 


Mr. Guedalla might have made a better book if he 
had chosen frankly to write fantasies with a minimum 
of historical foundation. As it is, though he is every- 
where very readable and on many pages amusing, he 
keeps us in a doubtful region which is neither 
that of biography as a scrupulous writer would give 
it to us, nor, except in the three final papers, that of 
fantasy. We have complained that he writes to a pat- 
tern, but it would be more correct to complain that 
he has not had the hardihood to sacrifice everything 
to pattern, to disdain all duties to historical detail, 
and, keeping only so much to history as to secure a 
basis, launched out boldly into the world in which 
Mr. Laurence Housman, for one, has sometimes 
scored notable successes. Documents or fancies: a 
worker in this kind must choose between them. Too 
often, Mr. Guedalla’s excursions into the fantastic are 
checked, irrelevantly, by a recollection that he has 
left his note-book behind and must recover it. He 
should acquire more conscience or less. But mean- 
while we must thank him for genuine if fitful 
entertainment. 


A NOTABLE TRIAL 


Trial of King Charles the First. Edited by 
J. G. Muddiman. With a Foreword by 
the Earl of Birkenhead. Notable British 
Trials Series. Edinburgh: Hodge. tos. 6d. 


HE chief authority on which the latest and fullest 

account of the trial of Charles I is based is the 
record which Mr. Muddiman styles ‘ Bradshawe’s 
Journal.’ It was prepared by seven of the regicides 
at the order of the other members of the regicide 
Court, it is fuller than the records usually quoted, 
and appears not to have been previously utilized. In 
addition, the editor draws upon his unrivalled 
familiarity with the ‘‘ newsbooks ’’ of the time in 
writing his introductory section, and in correcting 
or amplifying the account of the trial. If Royalist 
sympathies protrude, we must remember that they 
are no doubt partly responsible for the industry which 
has made possible the production of this interesting 
and exhaustive work. 

To condemn what was done to Charles I implies 
no judgment on his guilt or innocence. Of the trial 
itself many will share the opinion of the republican, 
Algernon Sidney, who said that the king could be 
tried by no court and that no man could be tried by 
that court. Three of the four days’ proceedings were 
taken up by Charles’s disputing the jurisdiction of 
the tribunal before which he appeared. On the fourth 
he asked to be given a hearing by the Lords and 
Commons. After retiring for half an hour the Court 
refused this request and judgment was given at very 
great length by Bradshawe, the President of the 
Court, its substance being, in his concluding words, 
that Charles had been ‘‘ the occasioner, author and 
continewer of the said unnatural, cruell and blouddy 
warrs and therein guilty of High Treason.” 

Technically, of course, the king could not be guilty 
of high treason. But the question whether or not 
he had conspired against the liberty of the people is 
differently answered by different people. He him- 


self protested to the last that he had stood fy 
liberty. In his speech from the scaffold he said: 


For the people . . . truly I desire their liberty and 
as much as anybody whomsoever. But I must tell you thy 
their liberty and freedom consists in having of governmeny. 
those laws by which their life and their goods may be mog 
their own. It is not for having share in government, Sj, 
that is nothing pertaining to them. A subject and a in 
are clean different things. 


These sentiments do not comport with politica 
liberalism as commonly understood, though 
economic policy a stronger case might be made oy 
for Charles. 

The events leading up to the trial are narrated 
Mr. Muddiman in considerable detail. Pride’s 
excluded most friendly and doubtful members frog 
the House of Commons. The most influential ¢ 
them, it is noted, were confined in a tavern in Palag 
Yard called Hell, in charge of an officer named Devil, 
Pride’s Purge was flagrantly illegal and violent ang 
was committed with homicidal intent. .Cromwell, 
reason of his subsequent approval, has been righty 
called ‘‘ an accessory after the fact,’’ and might hk 
given an uglier name. 

Some believe that Charles I died a martyr for th 
Anglican faith, but if it be true that at one time k 
could have saved episcopacy by sacrificing unparlie 
mentary monarchy, that claim cannot be sustained, 
It might almost be said of Charles I, as it has bem 
said of Louis XVI, that the tragedy of his fate wa 
that he died a repentant Christian but an unrepentant 
king. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


We Fight for Oil. By Ludwell Denny. Knog. 
12s. 


S Spinoza saw all things in God, Mr. Ludwel 
Denny sees all international relations in oil- 
and not lubricating oil, either. The main them 
of his book is an attempt to prove that the domina- 
ing aspiration of all civilized governments is 
obtain at least their fair share of the world’s ai 
resources, and that if this cannot be achieved hy 
peaceful means, the next great war will be fought 
before long on this ground. Mr. Denny is # 
American journalist of good standing, having bee 
in turn special correspondent of the Nation, chie 
of the United Press foreign staff in Washington, 
and a ‘special editor’? on the Scripps-Howari 
newspapers. He has made a close study of th 
oil question, and the greater part of his book és 
filled with intricate details as to the negotiation 
or battles between the great oil companies and the 
support—open or veiled—which they are suppose 
to have received from their respective governments 
Many of these details are highly controversid 
and of little interest to the general reader. All w 
need say of them is that Mr. Denny has evidently 
had access to all that has been published and mud 
that has not, and gives numerous references # 
support his quotations. We doubt, howevel, 
whether his chronicle of the acts of the ‘‘ emperors, 
kings, tsars and Napoleons ’’ of the oil world wil 
entirely commend itself to all those who at 
designated by these high-sounding appellations. | 
may be observed that Sir Henri Deterding 1s * 
Napoleon, Mr. John D. Rockefeller a king and Mr. 
Edward L. Doheny a tsar. We are reminded of # 
story which was told of Mr. Roosevelt’s Africa 
journey. His secretary went in advance to expla 
to one of the native potentates that the America 
Great White Chief was proposing to pay him a vist 
‘* Oh, yes, I know him,” said the dusky m 
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“John D. Rockefeller !’’ Petrol tins advertise their 
owner more widely than political meetings. 

Mr. Denny is probably better informed as to the 
jnteractions of the American oil magnates with the 
Washington government than as to similar trans- 
actions in Europe. His lengthy narrative of the 
way in which Mr. Doheny and others ‘ cleaned 
out’? Mexico is curious reading. ‘In Mr. 
Harding’s cabinet were several men with close oil 
connexions,’’ of whom the most notorious was 
Mr. Albert B. Fall, Secretary of the Interior, who 
did not emerge with credit from the investigation 
of the Teapot Dome affair and other similar deals. 
We doubt whether our own Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary are quite so heavily obsessed by 
oil as Mr. Denny seems to think, or so easily 
deluded by our own Napoleons and tsars. Oil is 
very important, but there are other things to 
consider too. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Denny’s book is the 
solemn warning which he gives that a war between 
this country and the United States may soon be 
precipitated by the oil question. “* Rightly or 
wrongly,’’ he says, ‘‘ we are actively preparing for 
the Anglo-American war which our naval men believe 
will be fought to determine commercial supremacy. 
The American people are now less opposed than 
formerly to such preparedness against Great Britain.’’ 
The British and American peoples, in Mr. Denny’s 
opinion, are both keenly alive to the need of secur- 
ing ample supplies of oil. In this country at least there 
is not the faintest contemplation of such a crime 
against civilization as a war with the United States 
on this—or indeed on any conceivable—ground. In 
America, however, Mr. Denny thinks that the case is 
different : 

The danger point will be reached when near-shortage drives 
prices upward, and American automobile-owners are told the 
British have cornered most of the world supply. Secretary 
Hoover’s recent anti-British campaign because of the rubber 
monopoly, and the Administration’s publicity drive against 
Great Britain during the Geneva Naval Conference, show how 
it is done. What will happen when the enraged force of 
public opinion is added to the commercial motives of the 
oil companies and the defence incentives of the Government? 
Then the Ku Kluxers and Mayor Thompsons may find a hate 
crusade crying for their hundred per cent. leadership. Then 

_ all the other Anglo-American economic and political conflicts 

—real and imagined—can be brought out and magnified. If 

by ill fortune such a popular movement coincides with the 

anticipated scrapping of the Washington Naval Treaty, the 
international situation will be grave. 

We are glad to see that he admits that ‘‘ the fact 
that an economic-financial empire such as ours can 
profit more from productive peace than from 
destructive war’’ may lead to a compromise, and 
that he gives a very interesting sketch of the lines 
on which a permanent Anglo-American alliance 
might be attained. This is worth quoting as show- 
ing what is felt to be achievable by a well-informed 
American publicist :— 

Any compromise agreement would be in effect an Anglo- 
American economic and political alliance, even though partial. 
It would tend probably to take the following form: Naval 
parity and joint control of the seas; a free hand politically 
for Great Britain in her colonies and spheres of influence in 
exchange for a free hand for the United States in Latin 
America, with Great Britain ultimately to get out of British 
Honduras and Jamaica and immediately stop concession-hunt- 
ing in Panaman, Colombian and other territory commanding 
the Panama Canal; Britain to agree not to encourage dis- 
memberment of China and not to seek ial commercial 
advantages there; the United States to hold the Philippines, 
and to that extent prevent Japanese expansion or further 
nationalist revolt in the lower Far East and India; the United 
States to scale down its high tariff wall to let in British 
goods, and hasten war debt cancellation; both Governments 
to practise the Open Door policy in regard to raw materials 
and markets in their territories and spheres of influence, 
except in strategic regions such as Panama and Suez; relaxa- 
tion of restrictions against British shipping in American coast- 
wise trade; freedom for nationals of each country to form 
international commercial combines; abolition of the British 
exclusion policy preventing American ownership of petroleum 

» and equitable division of joint exploitation by British 
and American oil companies of new foreign fields. 


There are some items in this catalogue. which will 
make British readers smile, but it deserves the credit 
which Lethington gave to John Knox’s scheme for 
being at least ‘“‘ a devout imagination.’’ 


THE HOLY DEVIL 


Rasputin, the Holy Devil. By René Fiilép- 
Miller. Translated from the German by 
F. S. Flint and D. F. Tait. Putnam. 21s. 


Y a coincidence, which is significant, ‘‘ Ras- 

putin,’ which is really a place-name, has also 
the literal meaning ‘‘ debauched.’’ The common 
impression of the character of the notorious Siberian 
peasant, who gained the confidence of the Russian 
Imperial family and played so notable a part in the 
last phase of Tsardom, is in keeping with the literal 
significance of his name. The impression is, indeed, 
so deeply engraven that one looked with interest upon 
what promised to be an attempt to paint a different 
picture. Herr Filép-Miller writes in his Introduc- 
tion: ‘*‘ Of course, Rasputin was not merely a simple 
and lovable man, but he was that too.’’ He con- 
tinues : 


It was the recognition, after an unprejudiced investigation 
of all the available material, that it was no longer possible 
to assign Rasputin with justice to either of those two common- 
place categories, charlatan or holy starets, that led the author 
to write this book. Rasputin was neither entirely bad nor 
entirely good, he was neither altogether a libertine nor a saint. 
He was a man of rich nature and exuberant vitality, endowed 
with many good qualities and cursed with many weaknesses, 
a man so many-sided, complex and contradictory that an 
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adequate delineation of his character calls for a far more 
exact and careful examination of all the pros and cons than 
anyone has yet attempted. 


Believing that the contradictory and o elements' in 
a human life are the one and only cally, 3S author has 
wrested his weapons from Rasputin’s enemy in order to use 
them in defence of this reality, and has chosen “‘ The Holy 
— the title invented by Iliodor, as the title of his own 


Whatever the second of these paragraphs may 
mean, one looked for something different from what 
one finds. A promise of much spilling of the milk of 
human kindness and charity hardly seems to be 
fulfilled, and Rasputin, were he still alive, might well 
ask to be saved from his new friend. 

In both senses, Rasputin entered the Imperial 
entourage by the back-stairs. The Tsarevich, so 
cruelly afflicted, was suffering from an attack 
of his terrible malady, and his distracted mother, 
faced by the suave impotence of medical advisers, 
clutched at a straw and sent for Rasputin, the man of 
reputed sanctity, to work a miracle. Secretly intro- 
duced into the Imperial apartment, the man of God 
from Tobolsk, nothing abashed, signalized his arrival 
by asking a servant what she was gaping at, went 
up to the Imperial couple, embraced them, and gave 
them a smacking kiss. Afterwards he was taken to 
the Tsarevich, whom he sent to sleep and oblivion of 
pain by telling him fairy-tales. Rasputin had earned 
a welcome. 

To the time of Rasputin’s arrival on the scene, Herr 
Fiilép-Miller writes in a tone of lyrical rapture, 
inspired by contemplation of the felicities of the 
marital bliss of the Imperial couple. When the Tsar 
whistles for the Tsaritsa, it is ‘‘ like the note of a 
bird.’’ Later the tone alters somewhat. Rasputin’s 
enemies rejoiced to discover that this ‘‘ tsar above 
the Tsars’’ took bribes, pocketed commissions, 
drank madeira, and loved the society of beautiful 
women; that ‘‘ he liked to embrace society ladies, 
courtesans, and servant girls, and loved to stroke 
their bosoms.’’ Rasputin’s moral philosophy was 
simple. He explained it thus to a lady who visited 
him : 

I will explain to you how everything stands. I tell you 
that people may sin up to the age of thirty; but then it is 
time to turn to God, do you see? And when you have once 
learned to surrender your thoughts completely to God, you 
may sin again, for that is a sin of a special kind—do you 
follow? And as far as sin generally is concerned, you can 
be freed from it again by repentance. Only repent of every- 
thing, then everything is good again. 

The emphatic “ you,’’ indiscriminately used by 
Rasputin in addressing everybody, is indicated by 
italics throughout the book, and is an unnecessary 
infliction on the suffering reader. 

Some attempt is made to give an account of 
Rasputin’s political significance. His ‘‘ fish suppers ”’ 
at which the more important State decisions were 
arrived at are discussed, and his hostility to the Duma 
is ascribed in one place to the fact that he ‘‘ felt 
that this Parliament would never support the only 
two questions which the peasants regarded as of 
importance, the conclusion of peace and the distribu- 
tion of the large estates among the peasants.’’ We 
are also told that he was regarded by the peasants 
as their representative in the counsels of the Tsar. 
These statements open an interesting thesis. It is a 
pity it is not more thoroughly sustained. . 

As everyone knows, Rasputin was murdered by a 
member of the Russian aristocracy, who made a 
plot in which even one of the Tsar’s family was 
involved. He ate a large quantity of (reputed) 
prussic acid with avidity and without effect, was 
stabbed, shot, and thrown, still alive, into the Neva. 
Probably no sane person woukd maintain that such 
a fate was wholly deserved even after reading the 
account of his drunken and other orgies which his 
latest ‘‘ defender” has thought fit to publish. 


| The author of ‘ The Land Pirates of India,’ published by 
i reviewed in our columns on 


Messrs. Seeley , and 
September 15, is Mr. W. J. Hatch. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


The Magic Land of the Maya. By W. Lavallin 
Puxley. Allen and Unwin. tas. 6d. 


N author who travels in a country not w 

unknown in literature runs a certain amount of 
risk if, in his endeavour to preserve the loca 
atmosphere, he puts together his ideas on the spot 
without books of reference or other extraneous aids, 
If Mr. Puxley had set himself to write a work intended 
to appeal to the archzologist this method would as 
a natural result have led to disaster; but his book js 
meant for the everyday reader who likes to hear 
what impression is made upon an_ experienced 
traveller by regions not yet overrun with tourists; 
and his clientele will have no reason for dis. 
satisfaction. 

Although the book professes to be, in the 
unostentatious phrase of the preface, no more than 
notes of wanderings in Central America, its contents 
range from botany to buccaneers, from mammoths to 
the ill-fated Maximilian; there is a whole chapter 
devoted to a vivid narrative of the emperor’s last 
days, drawn—at second hand—from the recollections 
of those who were closely associated with the 
tragedy. This portion of the book strikes a 
personal note which is almost completely absent 
elsewhere; for while Mr. Puxley has written for 
the most part of his own experiences, though not 
disdaining the aid of the local residents with wider 
knowledge, he writes with a refreshing kind of 
detachment and even his most instructive items are 
left without a moral. 

There is, for example, an amusing story of a town 
which is left anonymous. As a result of three 
successive strikes the tramway operators were 
receiving ten pesos a day, presumably in paper 
money, where they had formerly received four; not 
content with this they went on strike again and 
finally demanded that the tramways should be handed 
over to them; but when the accounts were made up 
the new owners found that each man’s share came 
to about three pesos for the month; another week's 
trial did not improve the position and the men 
proposed to hand over the concern again and get 
their former wages; the Town Council, wise in its 
generation, refused to accept responsibility for the 
bankrupt concern, but apparently possessed the means 
to compel the men to carry on “ in the interests of 
order ’’; and here the author leaves us not only 
without a moral but without even promising to 
continue the story in his next. 

As a rule Mr. Puxley steers clear of theory; but 
where he plunges into speculation, geological, 
anthropological or botanical, he does so with an 
engaging disregard of probability which cannot but 
win the heart of the reader who revels in new ideas. 
As an explanation of the occurrence of megalithic 
monuments in Oceania and Central America 10 
pettifogging theory of diffusion by sea satisfies the 
bold mind of the author; he lays down that Central 
America was in the beginning one vast spreading 
swamp reaching far beyond the present confines of 
the isthmus and including at one time what is now 
the Pacific Ocean; not content with this he goes on 
to approve the dictum of another writer who pieces 
together Central America and Eastern Asia. In the 
first half of the last century Lord Kingsborough 
published an elaborate and expensive work to prove 
that the Lost Ten Tribes reached Mexico; but he 
never attained such lofty heights as to create a land 
bridge for them. 

It does not seem to occur to Mr. Puxley that the 
separation of Asia and America and the formation 
of the Pacific Ocean would be rather revolutionary 
changes which might be remembered if man were 
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on the earth at the time; as megalithic monuments 
do not date back more than a few thousand years, 
and Professor Elliot Smith assigns to some of the 
Central American remains a Cambodian origin 
dating at the earliest from the time of the Heptarchy 
jn England, India or China might well have preserved 
the memory of a catastrophe assigned to this late 
date. But if the two sets of remains are in reality 
related one to another it is on the whole simpler to 
recognize that man has been for ages going down 
to the sea in ships than to wrench the whole fabric 
of the earth asunder as an explanation of cultural 
resemblances. 

Wholly unconnected in the author’s mind with 
this speculation is the universal deluge which must, 
he tells us, have covered the city of Mexico to the 
depth of half a mile; the pre-Maya race exterminated 
by this flood is, we are assured, preserved in vast 
numbers, in a mummified condition apparently, in a 
bed of miry clay; they were of Mongol extraction, 
as is shown by their almond-shaped eyes. This piece 
of evidence, which relates to a period dated at 
eleven thousand years ago in one passage, at 
eleven centuries only in another, might well have 
been brought in to reinforce the cultural evidence for 
Asiatic origins. We can only regret that the author 
has not succeeded in securing photographs of these 
interesting relics and gives no hint of the material 
culture of the people thus wonderfully preserved for 
the edification of anthropologists. 


AN AMAZING INCIDENT 


Admiral Byng and the Loss of " Minorca. By 
Brian Tunstall. Philip Allan. 16s. 


B YNG was shot to encourage the others, said 
Voltaire, and for not shooting enough people 
himself. Minorca, which he tried but failed to relieve 
early in the Seven Years’ War, was first captured by 
the British in the War of the Spanish Succession, and 
its importance was not at first realized. From 
Minorca it was possible to watch the Gulf of 
Lyons and the naval arsenal of Toulon. Half a century 
after the first capture it was taken by the French and 
the loss was felt so acutely that Byng was shot for 
failing to relieve it. Many historians have taken the 
view that Byng showed little eagerness in the naval 
engagement and that his subsequent decision to 
attempt nothing further was mistaken or worse. 

Mr. Tunstall has devoted a great deal of very 
thorough research to the subject and concludes that 
Byng was victimized. His view is, first, that Byng 
was sent to sea to deal with a situation which never 
ought to have arisen; secondly, as regards the battle : 

By attacking the enemy’s van first, Byng allowed his ships 
to be engaged and punished in detail, and because he com- 
bined it with a lasking course the crippling of two ships’ 
rigging held up all the shi astern of them.... 

Galissonniére was the first of the French admirals of the 

eighteenth century to accept a leeward position in battle, and 

aim at destroying the mobility of our ships by long-range 
accurate gun-fire.... Byng was the first of a long list 
of distinguished victims, including Keppel and Rodney. 

As regards the subsequent decision Mr. Tunstall 
writes that Byng ‘‘ thought the correct strategic move 
impracticable at the moment, and so never attempted 
it, while sending back a resolution which seemed to 
mean that the correct move could never be practic- 
able under any circumstances.’’ 

Finally, according to Mr. Tunstall, Byng was the 
victim of the Whigs, and of political persecution. 
After the execution a Parliamentary enquiry was held 
in regard to the loss of Minorca. An immense mass 
of documents, recently reprinted, was collected, and 
those who hoped to discover anything were ‘‘at first 
confused, then baffled, and finally bored.’’ The his- 
tory of the whole incident is considerably elucidated 
by Mr. Tunstall’s thorough research. 


NEW FICTION 


By L. P. HARTLEY 
The Children. By Edith Wharton. Appleton. 


7s. 6d. 
The History of Egg Pandervill. By Gerald 
Bullett. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


With All Faults. By Louise Valmer. Elkin 
Mathews and Marrot. 7s. 6d. 

The Vicar’s Daughter, By E. H. Young. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 


RS. WHARTON comes of a distinguished 

literary line. She is the direct descendant of a 
race of great novelists, of Flaubert, Turgeniev, and 
Henry James; and her books show her breeding. 
They are works of art, human experience crystallized 
into literary form, the first aim of which is not to 
shock or to instruct, but to please. And yet they are 
not mere bric-a-brac but criticisms of life; the stuff 
of which they are so confidently composed is the 
central significant activities and emotions of mankind. 
To Mrs. Wharton art does not imply artifice nor char- 
acter-study scientific psychology. The matter of her 
books is interesting and moving and their form is 
esthetically beautiful. 

But they bear the defects as well as the virtues of 
their proud descent. They want vitality, originality ; 
they are never lit up by the fire of a first-hand 
imagination. The characters are more lifelike than 
living, the style more refined than distinguished, and 
though all is done well one feels that it has been 
done before. Mrs. Wharton moves in the crude 
strident world of the ‘‘ modern ’”’ novel like the latest 
survivor of an ancient aristocracy with easy bearing, 
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chiselled features and exquisite manners; a little pale 
and a little languid. The subject of her last book 
is the unhappy position of children under the system 
of easy divorce now prevalent in America; and its 
scene is the vulgar expensive cosmopolitan world of 
night-clubs and the Lido. It is only too easy to 
imagine the sordid mess many contemporary novelists 
would have made of such unpromising material; in 
Mrs. Wharton’s hands it becomes a piece of genuine 
literature, individual and accomplished in form, full 
of acute observation and delicate description in which 


every word is well said and not a word is said too 
much : 


He saw the faint lines of perplexity weaving themselves in 
her face, and reflected that when a woman is no longer young 


she can preserve her air of freshness only in the intervals of 
feeling. 


Or again: 

The words dropped from her with a serene detachment as 

if they had been her luminous little smile made audible. 

In the heroine Judith, Mrs. Wharton has really 
managed to give a new and individual flavour of 
charm to that age-old character, the child of Nature. 
Yet with all these merits ‘ The Children’ is not 
altogether a satisfying book. It is too much the 


deliberate manufacture of the brain, too little the . 


spontaneous creation of the imagination. The points 
are heavily underlined, and one is all the time con- 
scious of the skill with which the book is put together, 
It cannot sustain the comparison with ‘ What Maisie 
Knew ’ that it inevitably evokes. 

Mr. Gerald Bullett is a writer who knows very 
well what he is about, who can bend his material to 
his will, and in whose work there is consequently 
little discrepancy between intention and achievement. 
His theme is a familiar one—romantic youth settling 
down into prosaic old age. Egbert Pandervill was 
born in 1837, the son of a farmer, intensely emotional, 
sensitive, and aware of the wonder of the world 
around him: 

During all the dreaming years of adolescence, years lived 
in a spiritual solitude that was in effect cloistral, he had 
wooed beauty unawares, and love had gathered. drop by 
crystal drop, into his heart. Now at last, all being made 
ready, this vaguely apprehended dream had become alluring 
flesh, with eyes t> enchant him, arms to enfold and lips 
to assuage, and—above all other wonders—a heart that 
answered his heart, a living and loving spirit. He had lived 
twenty years, and Monica was the first woman he had ever 
seen.» Upon this first love all the accumulated riches of his 
heart were squandered. Monica was the meaning and purpose 
and justification of his life; and he had lost Monica. 

Monica was the Vicar’s niece and not for such as Egg 
Pandervill. He leaves home, becomes apprentice to 
a grocer, marries a shrewish, complaining wife and 
has a large family. Faced with the grocery business, 
Mr. Bullett banishes ruthlessly the poetry with which 
he had invested love’s young dream, and sets him- 
self to the task of describing, with much humour, 
high spirits and keen observation, the drab circum- 
stances of Egg’s new life. He takes a leaf out of 
Dickens’s book, and concentrates on the personal 
peculiarities of his characters. Their oddities of 
appearance, tricks of speech and money he describes 
with much gusto and without being afraid of exag- 
geration. Hence the story, though dismal enough 
when one remembers the glow and glamour with 
which Egg entered upon his career, is never dull. 
The sweetness of his nature remains (he is a most 
charming character); the difference is that whereas 
once his amiability found an echo and a response in 
the life around him, now it has to fight for recogni- 
tion in drab suburban surroundings and often as not 
is wasted. For though Egg adopts, as a protective 
colouring, something of the manner of his new 


associates, he is of finer clay than they are. ‘ The 


History of Egg Pandervill’ is a very successful piece 
of work and marks an advance in Mr. Bullett’s career 


as a novelist. While not less interesting intellectually 


than his previous books, it is much plainer in inten- 


tion and design. Its defect, perhaps, is a certain 
monotony of mood. Like so many novelists of the 
day, Mr. Bullett writes of his intellectual inferiors 
and though he does not actually condescend to them 
he cannot help regarding them with a certain irony, 
He describes admirably their hopes and fears and pas. 
sions, but he does not lend himself to them; be the 
matter gay or sad, he remains unimplicated. Cop. 
sequently the full force of his emotional passages 
never quite makes itself felt, the emotion bei 
always intellectualized. Only in the rhapsodic pas. 
sages of Egg’s youthful love-affair does poetry over. 
come irony. 

‘With All Faults’ is a very pleasant account of 
a young girl’s education and early years in German 
and Italy. Peggy was a difficult child but not g9 
difficult as her unimaginative half-sister Wilma (a 
very well-drawn character—perhaps a little too 
reminiscent of Florence in ‘ The Constant Nymph’) 
imagined her to be. Peggy found the Lutherag 
college at Altenau friendly, though the food was 
scanty; but her Italian uncle-by-marriage put alto 
gether too much strain on her forbearance. Miss 
Valmer has more sympathy with the Germans than 
with the Italians, but she is an adept at finding the 
various small points in which foreigners differ from 
us. She has a very sure sense of humour, which she 
never abuses. The interwoven love-story is not con 
vincing and Aunt Eleanor (who surely would have 
taken more trouble about the motherless child com 
mitted to her charge) remains a lay figure until her 
final appearance. Miss Valmer is not a conscientious 
artist; she has no scruples about leaving loose ends, 
But this carelessness lends a charm to a novel which 
was evidently written ‘‘ for fun,’’ and which may be 
read for the same innocent aim. When it fails it fails 
because at that point it ceased to take hold of its 
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authoress’s imagination, When it succeeds one feels 
immediately the renewal of her interest. ‘ With All 
Faults’ is an amateurish but very readable book. 

‘ The Vicar’s Daughter ’ is clever, complicated and, 
above all, improbable. Miss Young has a keen insight 
into character and an original way of presenting it. 
She shows her people in so many different aspects 
that even at the end their identity remains vague; 
she endows them with contradictory qualities that she 
never quite resolves into the compass of a single 
personality. They are fascinating and baffling and 
so clever (even the stupid Maurice whose jealousy of 
his cousin’s wife precipitates the trouble) that their 
conversation at times seems intended to maintain a 
high standard of dialogue rather than as a vehicle of 
self-expression. The plot might have recommended 
itself to Reade or Wilkie Collins, so mysterious is 
it. And why is the book called ‘ The Vicar’s 
Daughter,’ when it is chiefly about the Vicar’s wife? 
One would hardly know that Miss Young is writing 
of a clergyman’s family did she not occasionally 
mention church and sermons and visiting parishioners. 
A most curious book, with passages of absorbing 
interest, but ultimately disappointing because of its 
profound improbability. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Variorum Shakespeare. The Tragedie of Coriolanus. 
Edited by Horace Howard Furness, Jr. Lippincott. 30s. 


IT is very pleasant to see the honoured name of Furness still 
associated with the ‘“‘ Variorum ”’ edition, a vast collection of 
all that has been written about Shakespeare. The son carries 
on the wonderful industry and good taste of his father, and his 
conclusions on the welter of conjectures and explanations offered 
are always worth reading. The play only appears in the First 
Folio, and it fis clear that the text is far from satisfying. 
Warburton and other early editors are exhibited at length and 
their critics as well. Folly, often due to sheer ignorance, anger 
and admirable cleverness are rife among the commentators. We 
may add that Macaulay was fond of ‘ Coriolanus,’ and has 
made a few remarks on Warburton’s Roman history. A 
sceptical attitude regarding the Greek echoes of Churton Collins 
is wise, 

A new interest fin the play, duly noted, is its con- 
nexion with Shakespeare’s hand in ‘Sir Thomas More.’ 
The view of the mob has raised a large crop of 
critical judgments. Quoting Raleigh, Dr. Furness does 
not understand his reference to America. Perhaps Raleigh had 
seen such comments as those of Ernest Crosby attached to 
‘ Tolstoy on Art.’ We do not, however, suggest that this 
stupid denunciation from the Socialist point of view is worth 
reproduction. The fact is that Shakespeare did not invent his 
exposure of the mob. It was already traditional in English, 
and Aristophanes discovered the ways of Demos in the first 
democracy. 

Admirably accurate in detail, Dr. Furness, we notice, in 
correcting another, quotes ‘‘ Aliquando bonus,’’ which is not 
what Horace wrote. ‘‘ Physical ’’ (I, 5), meaning ‘“‘ curative,”’ 
as in ‘ Julius Cesar,’ has missed comment. 


The Wayland-Dietrich Saga. Part I. Vols. 7 and 8. By 
Katherine M. Back. Mayhew. 21s. each. 


MISS BACK has now completed the first part of her heroic 
undertaking with two volumes devoted to the picturing of 
imperial Byzantium at its richest, the fall and death of Maximus, 
Emperor of the West, the Maxen Wledig of the Mabinogion, 
and traditionally the father-in-law of Vortigern, the defeat and 
death of Hengest, closing with the Song of Wayland on the 
Ridge Way. Looking back over the completed first half we 
can say that the author has carried out a complicated scheme 
of presentation with great success—as great as that of Morris 
in ‘ Love is Enough ’"—all the more creditable on account of 
the greater length. She has not for an instant forgotten the 
duty of a saga teller and writes with direct simplicity; she 
has taken full advantage of the li offered by her thirteenth- 
century predecessor and roams thro many a dark page of the 
history of our land, illuminating them with a rich imagination 
strictly controlled by deep learning, interspersing the tale with 
lyrics often rising to high levels of achievement. It is a fine 
piece of work, uniting sound scholarship with imaginative poetry 
in a way rare at any time and especially noteworthy to-day. 


Baghdad and Points East. By Robert J. Casey. Hutchinson. 
18s. 
THE glamour of the East seems to have such a deadly 


influence upon some people that they cannot restrain themselves 
from writing about it, even when in their more sober moods 
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they have had to confess, like Mr. Casey, that they had con. 
siderable difficulty in locating any. A glance through his 
chapter headings is enough to show what, or perhaps we should 
say how, the Orient has done for him. Chapter I is entitle 
* Beyond the Stars; By Desert Trails to Yesterday’ and is fok 
lowed, among others, by ‘ Jafar took Marriage too Seri » 
‘ Babylon is Fallen; Ishtar the Goddess is Dead’; * Taxicab; 
in Baghdad; MacPherson and the Beautiful Persian,’ agg 
finally * Baghdad the Immortal; Romance Wears a Veil 
Moonlight,’ which begins 


When one has lived for a time in a Baghdad of his om, 
reconstruction, he finds it difficult to open his eyes to th 
sordid truths that figure so largely in the observations of ty 
realists who have written most of the books about this regj 
Still, when one goes abroad at high noon to look at the ¢ 
through spectacles whose only magic is in Crookes | 
he is conscious that actualities and dreams have many poing 
of dissimilarity. 


But Mr. Casey, with one eye on the Sheikh Public, has dom 
his best with his material even when he found it most digi 
lusioning ; for three hundred pages he strives hard to make; 
gaudy style lend life to a trivial and commonplace narratiy. 


‘It is not easy to understand what can have led the author 


believe that such a book was really worth writing, or the pub. 


lishers that people can be induced to pay the price of thre 
good books for it. 


An Anthology of School. Edited by C. S. Holder. The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. 


IN this anthological age it is strange that no anthology ¢ 
schools and school-life has hitherto been attempted. Mr. Holder 
comes to the rescue with a volume of which the only complain 
is that it is somewhat over-generous. Almost all of the bes 
school poems have been included, but there are others whic 
might well have been allowed to perish with the occasion tha 
gave them birth. Few of the great English schools have fail 
to produce their laureates, and there are poems here ip 
praise of Eton and Harrow, Shrewsbury, Winchester, Clifton 
Westminster and Uppingham—Eton heading the list with sir. 
teen poetic tributes. St. Paul’s alone seems to be unrepresented, 
Strange that a school in which John Milton received his early 
education and which in our own day has given to the worl 
such accredited singers as G. K. Chesterton, Laurence Bi 
and Compton Mackenzie should have imposed upon its ocheli 
a conspiracy of lyric silence! Mr. Holder’s sins of omission 
are negligible, but space should have been found for William 
Cory’s ‘Reparabo,’ and we miss, too, the late Dr. A. C. Be 
son’s fine sonnet, ‘ The Bell.’ 


Hills and Highways. By Katharine C. Chorley. Dent. & 


IN a series of discursive essays the writer of this book com 
siders such subjects as lake country inns, spring in the Caim 
gorms and a Channel crossing. She attempts to adjudicate 
between the rival attractions of mountains and plains, and dis 
courses with enthusiasm of the cities of the Pennines. In 
one of the essays she recalls attention.to that neglected English 
humorist and raconteur, William Ritson. She has a leisurely 
style, as befits her theme. She will turn aside from some 
description of natural scenery to quote from Hazlitt, De Quincey, 
or R. L. Stevenson or to dilate upon the poetry of peasant 
speech. Her observations on food—of which there are many- 
are sound and to the point. ‘* There are meals,’’ she writes, 
“which take on in retrospect an almost sacred significance, 
standing as symbols for contentment and good fellowship ani 
the joy of strong physical life.’”’ Some of these m art 
described with a surprising gusto and with a relish that wil 
communicate itself to the reader. The book is illustrated with 
wood-engravings by Margaret Pilkington. 
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HERE is no 
form of Annuity 


so fair as the one which 
Guarantees that you, 
or your survivor, 
will receive back 


* ALL the money 


you invest —and 
more. 


It will not only make your own 
“Afternoon of Life” financially 
safe and care-free; it will also be 
fair to your wife or next-of-kin. 


This perfect form of Annuity is 
ppbined in our booklet, “In the 
oon of Life,” free on request. 


E. Wm. Phillips, F.1.A., Manager for Gt. Britain 
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Marconi 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
Satrurpay Review in which the Acrostic appears. (Books 
mentioned in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ are excluded: they 
may be reviewed later.) 


RULES 


1. The book chosen must be named when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of an 
edition sold only in sets. 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition ’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 341 


GENTRY WITH WHOM TO DINE MEANT NO EXCESS: 

ARABIAN, ENGLISH;—SOON THEIR NAMES YOU’LL GUESS. 

Here Hector fell and Menelaus fought. 

Three-fourths of what yon fishermen have caught. 

Curtail him twice whom Necho made a king. 

What call you this? An oriental ring. 

By reason of his age his eyes were set. 

Curtail what every ‘‘ rabbit ’’ hopes to get. 

At dinners I’ve been dazzled by its rays. 

A home-brewed cordial of the good old days. 

Assists the broken soldier on his road. 

10. Excellent things he to the Pilgrim showed. 

11. ‘* Reckless and gamesome, merry little fellow.’’* 

12. May end with this who starts by getting mellow. 
* Izaak Walton (ed. 1853). 


Solution of Acrostic No, 339 


S ylp Hi 1‘* Fate urg’d the shears, and cut the 
A  nodyn E Sylph in twain, 

ing-mai L (But airy substance unites 
D Isable? again).”” 

A pric Ot Pope, Rape of the Lock, iii, 151. 
N e Gro 2The name is supposed to be derived 
A Ithe A$ from the Latin praecox, early ripe. 


rover B 
mphor A 


P 3 “When Love with unconfinéd wings 
A 

L ady-chape L 

U 1 U 

s 


Hovers within my gates, 
And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates ; 
When I lie tangled in her hair 
And fetter’d to her eye, 
The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty.’’ 
Sir Richard Lovelace. 


Acrostic No. 339.—The winner is Mr. H. M. Lewis, Broome, 
Willaston, near Birkenhead, who has selected as his prize ‘ The 
Triumph of Youth’ by Jacob Wassermann, published by Allen 
and Unwin and reviewed by us on September 15. Three other 
competitors chose this book, 25 named ‘ Under the South,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—A. E., Armadale, Barberry, E. Barrett, 
Beetle, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Boskerris, Carlton, Miss 
Carter, C. C. J., Clam, Dhualt, Glamis, H. C. M., Iago, Jerboa, 
Jop, John Lennie, Madge, Martha, Met, George W. Miller, 
Miss Moore, Mrs. W. H. Myers, N. C. Sellam, Peter, Pooh, 
Quis, Shorwell, St. Ives, Stucco, C. J. Warden, Capt. W. R. 

olseley, Yendu. 

One Licht Wronc.—Mabel Allen, A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs. 
Robt. Brown, M. de Burgh, Mrs. J. Butler, Ceyx, J. Chambers, 
Maud Cro , D. L., Elizabeth, Farsdon, Lilian, Margaret, 
Mrs. J. M. Richey, G. Rodolph, Thora, H. M. Vaughan. 

Cram.—See ‘ Flowers of the Field,’ by Rev. C. A. Johns. 
“‘ Spire2a Ulmaria, Meadow-sweet, Queen of the Meadows. 
Moist Meadows.”’ The French name is Reine des prés. It grows 
freely in or close to ditches, and on the margin of streams. I 
should not call a Sultana a Queen, though the Sultan’s principal 
wife may sometimes have been so called by Western travellers. 
Sisyphus quoted from ‘ Purchas his Pilgrims,’ ‘ The Queen and 
the other Sultanas,’ but this shows that not all sultanas are 


tomatiti S 


queens, 

Joun Lennie.—See answer to Clam. I fancy the Hyacinthine 
Gallinule, being a kind of Water-hen, likes ponds and other 
places more than ‘‘ somewhat ”’ wet. 

Our Acrostics.—We have in the press a 4page leafiet 
containing (1) explanation of terms, helpful hints and notes for 

ices; (2) names of the principal winners in our competitions 

up to date; (3) themes of some 1929 acrostics. Free on applica- 

Solvers who desire copies for themselves and friends are 

requested to let us know at once how many they would like, so 
that we can print accordingly. 


REBATE ON 
INSURANCE 


Sole Selling Agents: 


John M. Newton & Sons 


LIMITED 
20-23 Charles St., Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 1, 
Phone: HOLBORN 2651 (6 Lines). 
BRANCHES: 
Johp Mason & Britannia Street, King’s Cross, W.C.1 


G. H. Barrett & Co., Heathman’s Yard, Parsons S.W.6 
lines). and S.W. 

Butney 4333 (| ~ 3 
Wm. J. Rasey, Road, Kilburn, N.W.6. Phone: Maida 


Loveridge 
Vale 2952 (2 lines). 
Newton & Andrewartha, Manor Street, Plymouth. ’Phone: No, 1515 


IN THREE MONTHS YOU GAN EARN 
MONEY BY YOUR PEN 


Tuition by Post in Journalism, Story- 
Writing, Editing and Reviewing. 


INSTRUCTION IN FILM-WRITING A SPECIALITY 


A unique chance to earn Big Money in the most 
lucrative field the New Author can find. Expert 
instruction, imparting every essential information and 
practice, by the School which will sell your future MSS. 


Apply to the Secretary : 
IMPERIAL SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 
Penshurst, Rochford Rd., PRITTLEWELL. 


Suitable Literary Introductions guaranteed 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS cook 


30 Maps and Plans, 80 Illustrations. 
“A brilliant book.""—The Times. “Particularly good." —Academy 
“The best handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post 
60 Tilustrations, Maps and Plans, | 100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 
7. - « NORTH WALES 7/6 DEVON AND CORNWALL 
60 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, | 100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 
4/- - WEST § 


6/- FRENCH AND ITALIAN 

RIVIERA AND CHAMONIX (FRANCE) 
BERNE, THE BERNESE OBER- | LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE 
LAND AND LUCERNE - 2/- | VALLEY, AND ZERMATT 2+ 
2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA | 2- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 
- PARIS, LYONS AND RHONE VALLEY - 
2/- - Illustrations, Maps - 2/- | 2/- - Illustrations, Maps - 2/- 
ZURICH AND ST. RITZ, DAVOS AND 

THE ENGADINE A 
2/6 WOTOR-CAR HANDBOOK & THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


London—Simpkin's. 
Hachette & Co. 


Railway Bookstalls and all 
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MOTORING 
By W. H. 


ITH one or two exceptions most car 
W manufacturers have announced their 1929 

programmes and prices, so that when the 
Motor Show opens there will not be many surprises. 
This is all to the good: people come with their 

prepared with definite ideas of what they want 
and how far their pockets will allow them to go. 
There has been an advance in the prices of some 
makers and a reduction in others. Two or three 
makers are offering ‘‘ sixes ’’ at a very attractive 

which ought to result in their output being 
eagerly snapped up by discerning buyers. Vauxhall 
Motors are for 1929 on the 20/60 h.p. 
chassis; the ‘‘ 30/98 h.p.’? and the ‘“‘ sleeve-valve 
sx” have both been dropped. As regards the 
10/60, the bore has been slightly increased, and the 
combustion head, camshaft and intake manifold 
have been re-designed. The nine bearings of the 
qaikshaft have been slightly enlarged. The 
carburetter also has been made more accessible, 
and the intake manifold secures equality of feed to 
all six cylinders. With nine different styles of coach- 
work to choose from, most tastes are provided for. A 
new saloon called the Velox is of flexible construction 
and mounted on the 20/60 chassis; the price is £555. 
The Grafton two-three seater coupé is priced at £630, 
and the new Melton two-three seater open car at 
£525. The Kimberley Saloon is £650—the 
limousine £675, and the Kimpton Saloon £675. 
The Bedford Saloon and Limousine sell at £520 and 
£545 respectively. The six-cylinder engine has 


aluminium pistons, overhead valves operated by push 
rods, with battery and coil ignition and, it is under- 
stood, shows an increase in power of over 25 per cent. 
With regard to the 2/3 seater models, a new design 
of change speed lever of the ball and socket type 
makes it possible for three persons to be comfort- 
ably seated on the front seats. The new radiator is 
two inches higher and preserves perfectly the fine 
Vauxhall lines—also the front wings have been made 
deeper. 


* 
* * 


If the 1929 show gives promise that our present 
system of gear changing and transmission of power 
may soon undergo a radical change for the better, 
we shall look back on this year as one in which 
the old order began to change and made way for the 
new. What everyone would like is a simple arrange- 
ment of a push-button type on the steering-wheel 
for changing gear, the rest of the work carrying on 
automatically. There is one car fitted with such a 
simplified gear which has a lever on the steering 
wheel similar to the ignition advance and retard. 
This has four gear positions, I believe; you place it 
in the required notch, nothing happens until you 
de-clutch, then, on letting in the clutch again, your 
right gear will be found to be engaged. 

There is another vehicle that will be shown which 
automatically selects the gear required proportionate 
to the load on the engine under all stresses, whether 
on the level or on a gradient. This sounds almost 
Utopian, but more wonderful things than this are 
happening every day. One thing is certain; the easier 
driving becomes, the more crowded and congested our 
roads will be. 


Tor You! we built the A 


H*rs of industry need a fine car that will look well in any company and carry a 


> 


STAND 135 
OLYMPIA 


ustin 20 


NEW PRICES: full load rapidly and surely anywhere. 

Austin “Seven” - - from £125 We built the Austin 20 h.p. for you—the equal in » material and work- 
Austin “Twelve” - - from £245 manship of any other seven-seater car at no matter what price, and, as regards 
Austin “ Sixteen” “ Light Six” economy of operation, superior to any. man who 
from £295 wants ~ price, nor need excessive 
rol bills be incurred ustin p. is a luxury car in every sense except 

Austin “Twenty” - from £395 cost and uphesp. 
Buy British Goods The nearest Austin agent would be happy to demonstrate the car to you. Naturally, 


there would be no contingent obligation, 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 
London Showrooms: 479-483 OXFORD STREET, W.1. (near Marble Arch) 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 
LTHOUGH the volume of business on the Stock 
Exchange is reduced, compared with the active 
period earlier in the year, there is a consider- 
able amount of activity in an undesirable direction. 


‘Stock Exchange business moves in cycles of fashion, 


and to-day we are in the throes of a speculative boom- 
let of a most undesirable kind. The shares singled 
out are generally those of new companies, with no 
past achievements to substantiate their figures, and 
in a large number of cases very little prospects to 
justify anything like their present prices. These new 
companies are generally those that have been formed 
to exploit some invention, which may have earned 
some slight commercial success in the past, but which 
in the greater number of cases is an unknown quan- 
tity. Gramophone-record shares are well to the fore 
in this movement. During the last few months there 
has sprung into being in the City a large number of 
so-called issuing houses, whose sole mission in life 
appears to be to create paper and then to sell it, after 
which they have no further interest in the companies 
concerned. There is no doubt that within the next 
twelve months there will be a bitter aftermath for 
the unwary who allow themselves to be carried away 
by the optimistic tales that are being spread as to 
many of these new issues. 


TIN SHARES 


After having been neglected for many months, 
renewed attention is being paid to tin shares—atten- 
tion which has as its basis the improvement in price 
and outlook of the metal. The fact that tin had 
fallen some £100 a ton inevitably gave rise to a 
certain amount of apprehension in regard to the 
future prospects of the metal, which apprehension was 
augmented by reports that aluminium was being used 
on a big scale to replace tin, that the world’s demand 
was decreasing, and that outputs from the various 
producing fields were increasing to a very consider- 
able extent. Past history has taught us that the 
price of tin fluctuates for psychological rather than 
concrete reasons. As is the case with all commodities, 
its price should be controlled by supply and demand. 
There is always a third factor, however, which in 
the case of tin during recent years has been the 
predominating one: manipulation. The price of tin 
has fallen to its present level as the result of intel- 
ligent manipulation on the part of bear operators, 
exerting pressure on a market psychologically ready 
for a movement of this sort. It seems, however, that 
the position is changing, and the very fact of this 
change being appreciated is likely to lead to a great 
alteration in sentiment. Consumers of tin have been 
adopting a hand-to-mouth policy for a considerable 
period. If the opinion gains ground that the price of 
the metal is going to rise, this policy will be 
abandoned and, in view of the fact that the world 
supply of tin is only equal to two months’ consump- 
tion, a sharp recovery in the price of the metal could 
very easily ensue. Naturally, if this movement takes 
place, tin shares will quickly respond. Among 
Malayan tin shares, Southern Perak, Malayan Dredg- 
ing, and Tavoy Tin appear good purchases at the 
present price: among Nigerians, Associated Tin, 
Bauchi preference, Ribon Valley: while among the 
holding companies, the shares of the London Tin 
Syndicate and Tin Selection Trust should appreciate. 
Those who acquire tin shares, however, should always 
bear in mind that, in addition to the risk that the 
purchase of a mining share inevitably entails, tin 
shares have the added speculative factor of a metal 
market subject to considerable manipulation. 


JOHN LEWIS 


The public this week has been invited to su 
for 7% cumulative preference shares in John Lewis 
and Company, Limited, a company formed to acquire 
the businesses of John Lewis, the well-known d 
store in Oxford Street, and the neighbour 
important drapery business of T. J. Harries. Whe, 
dealings start in these preference shares, they shou 
be well worth acquiring by those who desire an inyey, 
ment of this nature, as the businesses concerned ap 
old-established and the available profits very substay, 
tial. A particularly interesting point in connexiq 
with this new company lies in the fact that, in adg 
tion to the preference shares, there are 750,» 
ordinary of £1 each. These ordinary shares will q 
be owned by Mr. Spedan Lewis, and Mr. Lewis hy 
formulated a comprehensive scheme of co-partnership 
for the benefit of the entire staff employed. It is unde. 
stood that a trust company is to be formed to ho 
these ordinary shares and that the entire dividen 
that they yield will be utilized in distributing share 
in the new Trust to the staff. That the future g 
industry in this country is dependent on real co-open 
tion between employer and employee is increasingly 
appreciated, and this generous action on the part ¢ 
Mr. Lewis marks another milestone in this direction 
It is suggested that the benefits that will accrue tp 
this business as a result of the wholehearted co-oper. 
tion of its employees will undoubtedly add to th 
stability of the business and to the value of Jom 
Lewis 7% cumulative preference shares. 


ARISTON 


Reference has been made in these notes in th 
past to the shares of the Ariston Gold Mines, Limited 
The Directors of this Company have prepared a 
comprehensive brochure which clearly sets out the 
present position of their property. I understand that 
this brochure is not to be circulated to shareholders, 
but that it can be obtained by all interested on applica 
tion to the Secretary of the Company at Finsbuy 
Pavement House, London, E.C.2. In view of the 
possibility of the new process of ore treatment whic 
is being introduced on the Ariston Mines revolt- 
tionizing gold mining in West Africa, those interested 
in this field should apply for a copy of the brochure 
referred to above. 


BLUNT AND McCORMACK 


Dealings started on Monday last in the ordinary 
shares of Blunt and McCormack, Limited, a company 
formed to acquire the business of Blunt and McCor 
mack, producers of technical and commercial films, 
and manufacturers of cinematograph apparatus. This 
company has acquired an invention which enables 
films to be shown in broad daylight, or in artificial 
light, equally with the usual method of exhibiting i 
darkness. These Blunt and McCormack ordinary 
shares appear to possess considerable possibilities, 
and they are referred to here as they must not be 
confounded with those new issues referred to above 
as being both undesirable and dangerous. 


CLIFTOPHONE AND RECORDS, LTD. 

Shareholders in the Cliftophone and Records Cont 
pany will be gratified to read of the progress theif 
Company has made. This was outlined in the chai 
man’s speech, extracts from which will be found o 
another page. The fact that in the Company's 
Bermondsey factory complete instruments are being 
produced at the rate of 1,000 a week testifies thé 
the Company’s business is being handled in # 
energetic fashion. 
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FINANCE 


FOR THE BUILDING TRADES 


Believing there are great possibilities for ex- 


pansion of sound undertakings engaged in the 
manufacture of Building Materials, 
Machinery or Plant 


THE BRITISH CEMENT 
PRODUCTS & FINANCE Co., Ltd. 


are at all times prepared to consider proposals 
for providing additional Capital for development. 


Address all Enquiries to; 
THE MANAGING DIRECTOR— 


THE BRITISH CEMENT PRODUCTS 
& FINANCE CO., LTD. 


5, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C2. 
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Company Meetings 
CLIFTOPHONE AND RECORDS, LTD. 


The Statutory Megtinc of Cliftophone and Records, Ltd., 
was held on September 25 in London. 

Brig.-Gen. Sir H. Capel L. Holden, K.C.B., F.R.S., M.1.E.E. 
(the Chairman), said that since the public issue the directors, 
and particularly Mr. W. E, Clifton, the Managing Director, 
had been extremely busy in laying the foundations for what was 
confidently expected to prove a very successful and profitable 
business. The factories at Bermondsey Square and Abbey Street 
being full to overflowing with the manufacture of instruments, 
the first business of the board was to acquire recording premises 
where artistes, orchestras, etc., could be properly accommodated. 
They had been successful in obtaining an important site at 
Clapham with ample accommodation and with three-quarters of 


an acre of land at the very low figure of £4,000 for the free- | 


hold. Preparations were now being advanced for the installa- 
tion of duplicate recording plants. Shey would have accommo- 
dation there for the company’s sales and advertising staffs, the 
land was available for extensions, and the acoustics of the 
building were eminently suitable for recording. In the three 
factories at Bermondsey they were producing at the rate of 
1,000 complete instruments per week. A new sound-box had 
been developed constituting another striking advance. It had 
received high praise from those experts who had tested it. The 
board considered that the company’s new products ready for 
the opening of the autumn season were well ahead of any 
mechanical sound producing instruments yet known. A slight 
delay, in the installation and equipment of the record-pressing 
factory had proved to be a blessing in disguise, for the board 
had now entered into a contract to purchase a magnificent 
freehold factory at Shepherd’s Bush on an island site with 
28,500 square feet of floor area. The price was £10,000 free- 
hold. The necessary alterations were being carried out, the 
plant had been ordered, and delivery was expected in time to 
enable them to be pressing records by the beginning of 
December. 

The board had engaged Mr. N. Lewin, the late conductor of 
Vereys Dance Band, as Musical Director, while, as shareholders 
knew from the prospectus, the company enjoyed the valuable 
assistance and support of the Chappell Piano Company, Ltd., 
in the selection of artistes. 


AN IMPROVED LOUD SPEAKER 

An improved form of Loud Speaker for wireless reception 
covered by basic patents had been developed and placed on the 
market, the demand for which had been so unexpectedly great 
that they could not keep pace with the orders. The board were, 
however, taking steps to produce those instruments in very 
large quantities, and were exhibiting them with the company’s 
other electrical and wireless productions on two stands at the 
Wireless Exhibition, and also in splendid showrooms which had 
been taken for the purpose opposite Olympia during the Show 
Week. 

The board were proceeding rapidly with the organisation and 
development of their advertising and sales department in readiness 
for the autumn campaign. 

The company’s Super Cliftophone for hall and open-air work 
had received a surprising tribute at the Malvern Pageant, where, 
in the open air, it had taken the place of an orchestra with 
complete success. Arrangements were being made for renting 
those Super Cliftophones to Cinema proprietors, Dance Halls, 
and so forth. 

As some difficulty had been experienced in obtaining sufficient 
supplies of spring-driven gramophone motors of the highest 
quality, the board had arranged for the installation of their own 
plant which would soon be producing a spring motor in sufficient 
quantities to meet the company’s rapidly increasing requirements. 

All that work had demanded the closest attention of the board 
and management, and everybody had worked with the heartiest 
goodwill to bring about the success to which the shareholders 
were entitled. He had every reason to hope that their first 
balance-sheet would be full of achievement and promise. 


UALITY OF THE COMPANY’S PRODUCTS 

Sir omas Jones, K.B.E., said he could assure the share- 
holders that the instruments which the company manufactured 
could compete with the best on the market, and he had been 
agreeably surprised at their quality of tone. He would also like 
to draw attention to the very excellent range of needles which the 
company produced. There were six varieties of needles, each 
of which would play six tunes, and he congratulated Mr. Clifton 
upon his selection of the material to give the volume from the 
needle that it specified, namely, loud, medium, low, tempo, largo, 
etc. Furthermore, they were assured by the accountants in the 
costing department that at the price at which it had been 
agreed to sell to the purchaser, after allowing for factors’, 
retailers’, and wholesalers’ profits, and for all overhead expenses, 
the company was very comfortable in its own profits. The 
sales department assured the directors that there would be very 
little difficulty in selling the company’s instruments. There was 
an old saying that memory of quality remained after prices were 
forgotten, but in the case of this company their instruments 
compared not only in quality but in price, and he was looking 
forward to the first annual meeting with the greatest confidence 
and pleasure. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman replied to a few questions from shareholders, 
and a hearty vote of thanks to the directors concluded the 
proceedings. 


GAUMONT-BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION, LTD. 


The First ANNUAL GENERAL MeeTING of the Gaumont-Britig 
Picture Corporation, Ltd., was held on Tuesday, September 7 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, London. 

Lieut.-Col. A. C. Bromhead, C.B.E. (the Chairman), af. 
dealing with the accounts, said that since the statutory Meeting 
was held important trade developments had taken place, and & 
directors became convinced of the desirability of enlarging & 
Corporation’s sphere, so as to command, if possible, a domingy 
situation in the principal branches of the business. 

With that purpose in view the company had taken a gm 
trolling interest in the share capital of Denman Picture Hj 
Ltd., which was formed in April last for the purpose of acgg, 
ing and controlling about 100 freehold and leasehold cinemg 
In that company the issued share capital was 
divided into 2,800,000 shares of 10s. each, of which the 
tion held 1,650,000 shares. An agreement had been entered iggy 
with the Corporation to act as General Managers of that 
for 21 years at a remuneration of 10 per cent. of the profits, ale 
payment of debenture interest, and the Corporation hy 
guaranteed principal and interest of the debenture issues map 
by the company. 

More recently the directors had had an opportunity of acquir 
the whole of the ordinary share capital of the General Thea 
Corporation, Ltd., formed in March last for the purpose of acgu. 
ing and controlling fifty-six leasehold and freehold cinemas ay 
music-halls. 

Their own Corporation now controlled directly and i 
nearly 190 theatres and music-halls, and the board had in vig 
still further acquisitions of first-class sites and houses. Ty 
arrangements he had referred to had necessitated the issue ¢ 
fresh capital to the extent of 990,000 ordinary shares, results 
in the creation of a reserve of over £ 1,000,000. 

Turning to the position of the Corporation in regard to pp 
duction and renting, the Chairman said that they were th 
proprietors of the Gaumont Co., Ltd., W. and F. Film Servig, 
Ltd., and the Ideal Films, Ltd., which had all had a successh 
year. All three companies were interested in the pm 
duction and distribution of British as well as foreign films, aj 
in the latter connection an important contract had been enterj 
into with the U.F.A. Company of Berlin, the largest producing 
company on the Continent of Europe, for the distribution of 
product in the United Kingdom, and reciprocally for the distri. 
tion of a proportion of the corporation’s British productions i 
Germany and Central Europe. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a dividend of & 
per cent. actual, less income tax, was declared on the ordinay 
shares for the period ended March 31 last. 


STANDARD WOOD PULP CO. 
FAVOURABLE OUTLOOK 

The Statutory Meetinc of the Standard Wood Pulp Compas, 
Ltd., was held on September 26 at Winchester House, E.C. 

Mr. A. L. Sydney, who presided, said that the company ws 
formed in May last, and the principal object of it was 
double the plant to meet the increased demand for their wool 
pulp and to increase the output from 32,000 tons per annum ® 
75,000 tons per annum. The work of extension had been begu 
on June 1. Mr. Mortimer and himself had visited Risora@ 
August 6, and the progress that had been made was marvellous. 
When the issue was made a year and a half output had bes 
sold, but they had now sold the whole of their output on mm 
favourable terms, with the exception of 10,000 tons, which thy 
must keep in order to supply certain of their customers w# 
were bound to demand a certain extra quantity. They had ae 
satisfied themselves that the timber was there, and that ther 
supplies would be delivered to them. 

The natural difficulties that had to be contended with in regatl 
to the engineering work in the erection of the works had bet 
stupendous. The foundations of the mill and the extensions hal 
had to be blasted out of the solid rock, but they would lat 
for ever. The quays, when completed, would be 320 ft. long 
and could berth any size of steamer alongside. Their quay 
opened the whole year long, and that was of tremends 
importance. When one took into consideration the fact that ® 
far as the Western Hemisphere was concerned for six months # 
the year they were ice-bound, whilst this company could si 
pulp at any time, shareholders would realize the advantag® 
that Nature had given them. ; 

The whole plant would be erected and in full production 
December of this year. They had secured the output for e@ 
the new extensions, perhaps 80,000 tons of wood pulp on orte 
and the prices would yield a fair return to the shareholdes 
They were considering the building of a sulphate mill ; in f% 
they had already given instructions for the provisional plans ® 
be made. The consumption of sulphate pulp was 
increasing, and should they approve the plans which were toh 
laid before them at some later time they would further extend 
the work in the erection of a mill for the production of sulpht? 
pulp. The directors were so satisfied with the present positiee 
that they had decided to pay to the Preference shareholi# 
forthwith a dividend at the rate of 7} per cent. per annllt 
covering the first three months of the company’s operations, ai 
in future to make such payment quarterly instead of half-yeatlf 
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Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. Miscellaneous 
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BIRMINGHAM. connoisseur. Only 6s. per 100 plain or cork-tipped. 


Postage extra 3d. per 100, 6d. 300, 9d. 500, 1,000 post free for 
57s. 6d. Send remittance to manufacturers, J. J. Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 PICCADILLY, W.1. 
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Company Meeting 
ALLIANCE ARTIFICIAL SILK, LTD. 


PROGRAMME AND PREPARATIONS WELL ADVANCED 


The Statutory Meetinc of Alliance Artificial Silk, Ltd., was 
held on Thursday last at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 

Mr. F. J. Farrell, M.Sc., J.P. (the Chairman), said that within 
a short time of allotment work on the company’s site was com- 
menced, and the contract for the first big spinning building was 
placed. Contracts had been entered into for che first unit of 
cellulose acetate plant of 2} tons capacity daily, and the order 
for the spinning machinery of the same capacity had also been 
placed after negotiations which had resulted in fixing a stabilised 
price basis for repeat orders, not only for themselves but for their 
associates or subsidiaries. As soon as the first unit was erected 
orders for the balance would be placed to complete their pro- 
gramme of 5 tons daily, The great advantages of the site 
which had been selected at Lowestoft would become more and 
more apparent as time went on. One of the big problems of 
inland artificial silk works was the disposal of the large volume 
of trade effluent produced in the processes of manufacture. The 
treatment of this effluent was a very costly process, and one of 
the primary considerations which had guided the directors was 
the selection of a site where tidal disposal of the effluent was 
possible. This was the case at Lowestoft, and very materially 
reduced their production costs. Furthermore, they would have 
their own wharf, enabling them to bring sea-borne cargoes of 
coal, raw materials, etc., to the works, where, with modern 
machinery for handling them, very great savings would be 
effected in their raw material costs, e lay-out provided for 
power at an exceptionally low cost per unit, and the whole plant 
would be the most up-to-date and efficient it was possible to 
devise. 


HIGH SPEED SPINNING 


He wished to emphasise that they had an exceptionally high 
speed spinning process—higher, the directors believed, than that 
of any of their competitors—which would give a much greater 
output for the same capital outlay and the same labour costs. 
The International Artificial Silk Co., Ltd., purchased the same 
patents and process for France, and expected to be producing 
at their Clairoix factory, which he had just visited, in a few 
weeks’ time. This company would have the benefit of full 
technical collaboration with the International Company, and of 
any improvements discovered by them. The rights for the 
Syntheta processes for the rest of Europe had been purchased 
by the Electro-Chemical Company—Lonza—an important concern 
with its own works in Switzerland and Germany, and with 
allied companies in France, Italy, etc. The Lonza Company 
was linked up with very important artificial silk interests on the 
Continent, and, although this company could have no financial 
interest in it, it was interesting to note that it controlled for 
Europe (other than France) the processes controlled by the 
Alliance Company for the British Empire and the U.S.A. The 
directors had already entered into negotiations for the handling 
of the company’s interest in U.S.A. and Canada, and he would 
be leaving for New York next week in this connection. 


DEMAND FOR FINE COUNTS 


The manufacture of artificial silk might be divided into two 
groups—fine counts and coarse counts. For the produc- 
tion of the light-weight fabrics, which modern fashion had 
developed, such as crepe de chine, georgette, crepe satin, 
milanese, etc., and which, owing to their beauty and their 
undoubted advantages from the point of view of health and 
utility, would continue to increase in use, yarn of fine counts 
was essential. Furthermore, the main line of development 
would be the use of fine acetate yarns in warp, for which 
purpose the essential qualities were fineness, evenness, high 
strength and correct preparation to enable the weaver to operate 
the yarn efficiently—i.e., with high speed production. It had 
been proved that in all these qualities this company’s product 
excelled, and, what was of the greatest importance in fabrics 
produced from their yarns, they were able to eliminate that 
tendency to crease which so often gave trouble and worry to 
every woman user of artificial silk fabrics. Furthermore, their 
new process of sizing—dressing the yarn for the manufacturer 
so as to yield high production on the loom—was of the greatest 
possible value. 

While later on there might be over-production and very 
great competition in coarse yarns of low grade, he was con- 
vinced that there would always be a very big and ever-extending 
market: for good quality yarns in ‘fine counts, in which they 
would specialise. In yarns of this class he was satisfied that 
they had only just touched the fringe of the business that 
might be done and the uses and markets that could be opened 
up. They welcomed that competition which made for efficiency 
in the industry and were in an exceptional position to meet it. 
The board were leaving no stone unturned in order that the 
company’s factory might! be the most up-to-date in every detail 
and they had every reason to believe that they would be working 
on a commercial scale well within nine months from the present 
date. Speaking personally he had the greatest confidence in the 
future success of the company. (Applause.) 
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